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Positive Management 


By Don G. Mitchell 
Chairman of the Board and President 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
— MANAGEMENT embodies profes- 

sional management—the conscious, or- 
ganized, scientific, and human approach to 
management responsibilities. But it also em- 
bodies that vitally important something else: 
the desire and the ability to make things 
happen. . . . To be a positive manager you 
need to acquire a high degree of skill in, 
first, how to make decisions; second, how 
to get people to accept them; and finally, 
how to “et them to do something about 


them—in other words, leadership. 


(From an address at the dedication of the 
AMA Academy at Saranac Lake, N. Y.) 
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OF THE , 
MEETING: 


By Hugh A. Gyllenhaal 


Senior Associate 
Conference Counselors, New York 


You don’t have to be chairman to make 
an important contribution to a meeting. 


HEN THE ISSUE of company 
meetings comes up, most su- 
pervisors usually agree that . . 
—management can't get along 
without meetings; 
—but they are called too often 
and are allowed to run too long. 
—Also, the meetings themselves 
present problems—such as confu- 
sion about goals, tendency to run 


off the track, failure to make deci- 
sions, lack of follow-up. 

Many supervisors and their man- 
agements seem to agree on a direc- 
tion for solving these problems; but 
unfortunately they may be looking 
in the wrong direction. From ’way 
back, managers have been taught 
to look to the meeting chairman for 
help in solving their problems. So 





the chairman is taught all the latest 
techniques of “How to Run a Meet- 
ing”—-brainstorming, buzz group- 
ing, and chalk talking. 

These techniques are useful and 
important, but they may not reach 
the people who most need to be 
reached—the meeting members. 
New methods have been developed, 
but they are being used in old- 
fashioned ways. As business prob- 
lems grow more complicated, more 
and more task-force groups with 
special assignments are being cre- 
ated—quality-improvement com- 
mittees, policy groups, product- 
planning teams. There are fewer 
meetings where the boss gives the 
boys “the word” but a lot more 
three- and four-man work confer- 
ences which may or may not in- 
volve the boss. 

Here’s what this means to the 
supervisor: In meetings, he is re- 
quired to play many new roles un- 
known in the past. He must be a 
technical resource to a task force 
planning a new facility, an idea 
man for a product-planning group, 
a secretary to the policy commit- 
tee, reporter to the board, trainer 
of new employees, trainees to learn 
a new automation process, field 
worker for the community chest, and 
occasionally the meeting chairman. 


The member’s role 


What this means, for meetings, is 
that we need to perform more skill- 
fully in each one of these different 


roles. Naturally, the chairmanship is 
important; and autocratic chair- 
manship is often appropriate, for 
example, in  information-giving 
meetings and in many short emer- 
gency meetings. But when it comes 
to most decision-making meetings, 
what is needed is a chairmanship 
that allows an increasing amount 
and variety of leadership by all the 
members—so that the chairman- 
ship becomes a service role to help 
the decision-making group do the 
work. 

This kind of emphasis makes 
more sense when we look at lead- 
ership in a meeting in terms of 
functions—jobs that must be done. 
In other words, for a meeting to 
accomplish its purpose, members 
would be expected to say things 
like: 

. “Why don’t we get start- 
ed?” 


. “The way I understand the 
problem is . . .” 
. “Can we get more data 
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from engineering on this . . 

“I propose that we go 
ahead...” 

One of these actions starts the 
meeting, another clarities the prob- 
lem, another asks for data, another 
suggests a solution. Each of these 
is a function which, when per- 
formed, leads the meeting at the 
appropriate moment. Many differ- 
ent kinds of functions may be 
needed, depending on where the 
meeting group is going at that mo- 





ment. For maximum efficiency all 
members need to be conscious of 
these functions, willing to find out 
what function is needed, and ready 
to see that it gets performed. 

It is important also for members 
of the meeting to take some re- 
sponsibility for helping to keep the 
group together. This is especially 
important for working conferences 
where different departments are 
represented and each member must 
carry the decision back to his de- 
partment and make it stick. If a 
member isn’t really on the team dur- 
ing the meeting, he is less likely to 
do his share in carrying out the 
decision, especially when it repre- 
sents a compromise. So another 
series of functions must be per- 
formed to hold the group together: 
Members should be expected to say 
things like: 

... “Joe, you haven't said 
much; what do you think?” 

. . . “I wonder why we're hav- 
ing this disagreement. . . .” 

... “Maybe I’m not commu- 
nicating very well.” 

... “We're going great—can 
we wind this thing up?” 

These are actions that bring in 
quiet members, resolve conflict, 
improve communication. With too 
much emphasis on get-the-job-done 
functions, the decision may be 
reached—but at the expense of 
personal relationships. If people 
overdo keep-the-group-together 
functions, on the other hand, they 
may all end up loving each other— 


but never reach a real decision. 
Each function should complement 
the other so that the job gets done 
efficiently, with everybody still on 
board. 

“That sort of leadership would 
never work in our company,” su- 
pervisors might say. “If those guys 
who run the meetings would only 
... And we’re back to blaming 
the chairman, missing the point 
that a meeting is everybody’s re- 
sponsibility. 


What can you do? 


The functional-leadership idea 
implies that there’s a good deal that 
any member can do to improve the 
meeting. Let’s test this with actual 
cases. On the following pages are 
five sketches, each of a critical inci- 
dent commonly encountered at a 
meeting. From the point of view of 
a meeting member, try analyzing 
the incident and ask yourself “what 
could I do in this case?” Below 
each sketch are some diagnoses 
and actions that others have found 
effective. Ask: “Would J have seen 
it this way?” “How do / analyze 
the situation?” “What else would / 
do?” 

No one member of management 
possesses the exclusive power to 
improve your meetings. If you look 
only to the boss or chairman you 
may wait a long, long time. Instead, 
look to yourself as a participating 
member. Here, in the team ap- 
proach, is where the real power for 
improvement lies. 
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CRITICAL INCIDENT #1 





Member’s analysis 


Is this really the case or does it 
just seem to me that there’s little 
real participation? Maybe I’m the 


only nonparticipant. . 


If we are mostly listening, is that as 
it should be? For example, maybe 
the boss is presenting new informa- 
tion and the appropriate thing is 
for us to keep quiet and listen. .. . 


Or should we really be speaking up 
more? Are the two guys who are 
talking representing my views cor- 
rectly? What's my _ responsibility 
in this situation? . 


How do I find out if he really wants 
my contribution if I don’t test it? 





..and possible action 


... keep tabs for a few minutes 
on who participates, and check up 
on my impressions . . 


. ask if we should jot down 
questions now and save them till 
later. 


. ask for clarification—whether 
he wants comments from us; and 
what kind he wants. This may help 
determine the type of meeting and 
kind of participation desired. 


. . . give it a try! 


Studies of hundreds of organizations show that subordinates say 


they don’t get a chance to talk, while their superiors say that sub- 








ordinates won't speak up, won’t accept responsibility, are _overde- 





pendent, 
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CRITICAL INCIDENT #2 





Member's analysis 


Am I the only one who's confused 
about where were going? Or are 
other members, too? 


What are possible reasons for lack 
of clarity: Was task explained at 
the start? Are these the right peo- 
ple for this job? Do members have 
conflicting purposes for being here? 
Do we have proper authority to 
act? Is the job too big to handle? 


If the task can’t be expressed 
clearly—is there any point in con- 
tinuing the meeting? 





.and possible action 


. watch others for clues to their 
feelings: i.e., bored expression, 
doodling, fidgeting, talking to each 
other. 


. ask if someone can summarize 
where we're going to refresh our 
memories. 

. suggest we take a look at 
what’s going on to see what our 
difficulties are. ... Suggest we 
put the agenda up where all can 
see; write it in specific terms. 


. admit that I'm confused! It’s 
better to face the facts now than 
have to bluff later on. 


Every meeting should have a clear purpose—even if the purpose 





is “to plan the purpose” of the meeting. 
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CRITICAL INCIDENT #3 





Member's analysis 


Whether or not I’m a member of 
one of these departments, I'd better 
stay out of the fight and try to 
learn what's really going on here: 
Are the real points of disagreement 
the stated ones? What else is in- 
volved? Are “invisible committees” 
speaking through these members? 
How much compromise is realisti- 
cally possible? 


Suggestions coming from a neutral 
member may be more powerful 
than those from the chairman at 
this point. Could I suggest a way 
out of this? Maybe the topic is too 
hot to handle. Could we take a look 
at our procedures for solving this 
problem? 





...and possible action 


... listen to try to understand 
what both departments’ points of 
view are. Not just the words, but 
what is meant by them. Put aside 
my own opinions for the moment. 
Don't plan to reply or contradict 
or refute what they say. 


. suggest we stop a minute and 
take a look at what’s going on. 
. . . Support chairman in a discus- 
sion of the mechanics of working 
on this problem. For example, how 
about dividing the problem into 
several parts? Listing pros and 
cons? Joint committees to get more 
facts? 


Departmental loyalties that transcend company interests are a 





widespread problem in industry. Interdepartmental meetings help 





solve this problem when the meeting group accepts its responsibility 





to rise above departmental interests. 
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CRITICAL INCIDENT #4 





Member's analysis 


Should we be making the decision? 
Have we defined the problem? Got 
enough facts? Tested possible solu- 
tions? 


Or are we all avoiding the decision 
for some unstated reason? Are we 
afraid of the implications of this 
decision? Are we unwilling to carry 
it out—or unclear about the conse- 
quences? Are we concerned that 
we may not have the authority to 
make this decision? 


Are we reluctant to make the deci- 
sion for fear of a minority opposi- 
tion that will cause problems later 
on? 





... and possible action 


. suggest we take a look at 
where we've come, and if we've 
covered all the bases. 


. suggest we look at what will 
happen if we try one solution vs. 
another—maybe encourage others 
to discuss how it would affect 
them, how they’d carry it out. Ask 
whether we have been delegated 
proper authority. 


. . . help the group to reach a con- 
census whereby the minority will 
agree to go along but doesn’t have 
to agree completely with the deci- 
sion (help to avoid a vote that 
will create an opposition group). 


The chairman of a decision-making meeting can’t possibly perform 





all the functions required. As members take on more of the functions, 





the chairman gains the advantage of a broader perspective on the 





decision. 
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Member's analysis 


Do we make the mistake of ending 
the meeting as soon as the decision 
is made? Can I assume I know 
how, when, where, and with whom 
to carry out the decision? Would it 
help me to know how others intend 
to carry out the decision? Do I 
need to check signals with others 
in the meeting, so that our timing 
is coordinated? 


If I'm responsible for a series of 
follow-up steps—do I need continu- 
ing check-ups with authority? 








...and possible action 


. suggest, at the start, that we 
allow five minutes at the end to 
plan how to implement the deci- 
sion. 

. ask others how they plan to 
carry out the decision . . . 

. take a test case and walk 
through it to test feasibility. 


. . ask for written notes on the 
decision and_ follow-up assign- 
ments. 

. check assignment against 
what I understood it to be at the 
meeting. 


Most meetings do not allow sufficient time for plannning follow-up 





at the meeting. Yet the real payoff of a meeting can only come Tater, 





through the actions of the members. If a member doesn’t check sig- 





nals at the meeting, he has only himself to blame for troubles after- 





wards. @ 
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TARDINESS? 


Why do workers come late? A study of the principal causes 
suggests some workable remedies. 


T WAS A COLD winter Monday 
I and Alice Atwater, 18, was a 
little slower than usual as she got 
ready to go to work. Her mind was 
anywhere but on the job. She'd 
had a fight with her mother, over 


the late hours she was keeping 
with her boy friend. She didn’t 
like her job and she didn’t like her 
supervisor. Her father, who worked 
in a different factory, was out on 
strike, so she couldn’t quit now. 
When she finally swallowed some 
breakfast and got out to the cor- 
ner, she had missed her bus, but 
she didn’t care. 
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When she got to the textile mill 
where she worked, half an hour 
late, her section’s production had 
fallen behind schedule, and her 
boss was hopping mad. 

“Just tell me this,” he shouted 
over the clatter of the shuttles, 
“why were you late?” 

Ever since one man was first as- 
signed to work under another, su- 
pervisors have been asking that 
one. 

“IT missed my bus,” Alice ex- 
plained. 

“But why did you miss your 
bus?” the supervisor persisted. 





“That’s the second time this week.” 

Alice paused. “I don’t know,” 
she finally said, uneasily. 

Why are people late for work? 
The truth is that no one can say 
exactly. Industrial, clinical, and 
even experimental psychologists still 
haven’t come up with a definitive 
study of tardiness. Yet, their re- 
search thus far shows a pattern, 
like iron filings around a magnet. 
The problems and personality of 
the worker are the iron filings. But 
what happens on the job is the 
magnet—it can either attract or re- 
pel him. 

In a survey of 98 companies re- 
ported last year by American Busi- 
ness, executives said they consid- 
ered good supervision by far the 
most important factor in control- 


ling tardiness. This opinion is par- 


ticularly interesting because the 
same executives considered poor 
supervision only the fifth most im- 
portant cause of tardiness. Other 
considerations, such as illness and 
home problems, ranked higher. But 
the company can do comparatively 
little about such problems. To the 
extent that supervision influences 
workers’ attendance on the job, 
however, something concrete can 
be done. 


A look at the facts 


Let’s look at a few of the facts 
that research in industry has un- 
covered. 

In the first place, tardiness and 
absence of the employee group as 


a whole have been found more 
closely related to conditions within 
the plant than to conditions within 
the community. Also, the absence 
rates of individual employees seem 
directly related to their satisfactions 
or dissatisfactions at work. (Alice 
Atwater’s dislike of her job, alone, 
could cause her to be tardy, even 
if she had no other worries. ) 

Often—but not always—a small 
group of chronic offenders is re- 
sponsible for a major percentage of 
the company’s over-all absence- 
tardiness rate. (With two scores in 
one week, Alice was doing her part.) 
Women as a group are tardy much 
more often than men for several 
possible reasons: They are more 
subject than men to temporary 
illness; they usually have more 
home responsibilities to detain 
them, and they are not typically 
the only employed members of the 
family. Workers who are young, 
those who are restless, and those 
who are dissatisfied with personal, 
home, and job situations all tend 
to have poorer-than-average at- 
tendance records. 

Still other factors that tend io 
increase tardiness are winter 
weather or any bad weather (“I 
hate November,” Alice complains), 
conflicts in work areas (there’s her 
supervisor, yelling his head off 
again), and “moonlighting’—hold- 
ing more than one job at a time. 
People working heavy overtime 
schedules tend to be tardy, as do 
employees who are emotionally 
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disturbed—a group that is esti- 
mated to include at least 10 per 
cent of the population. Research 
has shown greater lapses on cer- 
tain days of the week (Mondays 
are murder); immediately after va- 
cations (it’s apparently hard to get 
back into harness); and during cer- 
tain seasons (spring, often thought 
to be a slowing-down period, turns 
out to be the opposite). Excessive 
drinking, as suspected, is also a fac- 
tor in tardiness. 


Accidental or controllable? 


Psychologists have made gener- 
alizations from these findings and 
others like them: 1) Tardiness falls 
into two categories, the purely ac- 
cidental (like a train that comes in 
late) and the controllable (like not 
allowing enough time to get to 
work). There’s little the boss can 
do about the former, except take a 
sympathetic view of the situation 
and encourage the worker to get 
on with the job with the least pos- 
sible disruption. In the latter case, 
however, the supervisor may be 
able to help the employee exert 
necessary controls. 2) Further, con- 
trollable tardiness seems to fall into 
two groups also: tardiness caused 
by circumstances within the home 
(like being delayed to get a child 
off to school), and tardiness caused 
by conditions at work (such as 
Alice’s dislike of her boss). At 
best, the supervisor can offer help 
with only a few home problems, 
provided such help is acceptable to 
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the employee. If the supervisor 
can’t help, however, perhaps the 
company doctor, the plant psychol- 
ogist (if there is one), or the per- 
sonnel director can counsel the 
worker. 

A typist came chronically late to 
work because she had to leave her 
three-year-old son with a neighbor, 
who took her time about being 
ready to receive the boy. When she 
explained the problem to her super- 
visor, he sent her to the company’s 
personnel director, who helped her 
find a good nursery school. The re- 
sults were rewarding. Not only did 
this working mother begin to get 
in on time, but her production and 
accuracy improved when she no 
longer felt uneasy about what might 
be happening to her child. 

Obviously, when tardiness is 
caused by conditions on the job, the 
manager can do a great deal to 
decrease it. 

In one large factory, “old” em- 
ployees, those with more than a 
year’s service, had 73 per cent 
more lateness than “new” employ- 
ees, according to a year-long count 
by Cornell University. Presumably 
the “old” employees had found out 
how much tardiness they could get 
away with—a conclusion that was 
reinforced by individual interviews. 

Older workers (who may have 
more difficulty in getting another 
job) are more likely to be on time 
than younger workers, according to 
the Department of Labor. In fact, 
the department reports that ab- 





sentee-tardiness rates actually de- 
crease as the age of the worker in- 
creases. And, in a study of an au- 
tomobile plant, the workers with 
the best attendance records were 
those with the greatest number of 
dependents. 


A policy on tardiness 

In cases like these, it’s up to the 
supervisor to let employees know 
that, while their services are val- 
ued, so is their punctuality. A defi- 
nite policy on tardiness, announced 
in advance and enforced once it’s 
adopted, could help employees ar- 
rive for work on time. But the issue 
of tardiness should not be pushed 
to the point where workers will 
stay away rather than clock in late. 
Even for the chronically tardy, dis- 
missal should be the last resort, 
used only after all other discipline 
has failed. The supervisor can get 
his message across by making 
punctuality a factor in recommend- 
ing subordinates for promotions, 
special privileges, or pay increases. 
And employees should know that 
this factor is taken into considera- 
tion when their performance is 
evaluated. 

There are positive as well as 
negative ways of promoting punc- 
tuality. Some research findings sug- 
gest that employees with a strong 
sense of participation, especially 
those who are well aware of the re- 
lation of their jobs to over-all pro- 
duction, have better-than-average 
attendance records. The more a 


worker feels needed on the job, the 
more likely he is to be there—and 
on time. 

Supervisors should, _ therefore, 
take special care in instructing em- 
ployees to explain the real purpose 
of the job—just how and where it 
fits into the work of the depart- 
ment or what it contributes to the 
final product. 


Does distance matter? 

Again, research indicates that 
tardiness is related to the worker’s 
distance from the job—though not 
in the usual sense. Geographical 
distance apparently isn’t as impor- 
tant as psychological or social dis- 
tance. In a British study of three 
companies—a mining operation, a 
large department store, and a ma- 
jor factory—no correlation was 
found between punctuality and the 
distance traveled to work. This 
finding was corroborated by a study 
in Scotland where “both good and 
bad records were produced by peo- 
ple literally living around the cor- 
ner from each other.” (The Scots’ 
conclusion was that the essential 
factor in tardiness is individual 
carelessness. ) 

Meanwhile, an American study of 
industrial absenteeism by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan suggests the ex- 
treme importance of social dis- 
tance. The larger the factory, the 
poorer the over-all attendance pic- 
ture, according to this report, “per- 
haps because the distance between 
labor and management is greater.” 
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As the closest representative of 
management, the supervisor can 
help bridge this social distance by 
being as open and communicative 
as possible to subordinates on mat- 
ters of company progress and pol- 
icy. 

The importance of supervisory 
influence is confirmed further by a 
University of Michigan study of a 
large plant: While lateness varied 
little generally from department to 
department, the difference was 
great among groups supervised by 
different foremen within the de- 
partments. 

Still another Michigan — study 
comes to the flat conclusion that 
there is “no simple relationship” 
between attendance and work atti- 
tudes (how they like their jobs) for 
all employees—both production 
and office workers. But, the re- 
searchers found, “For both the 
white- and the blue-collar worker, 
the way a man feels toward his 
supervisor and toward his work 
associates is related to attendance.” 


How to promote punctuality 

How can a_ supervisor apply 
these findings? For one thing, he 
should remember that he’s dealing 
with human beings who are not in- 
fallible. Firmness with genuine un- 
derstanding is probably the best 
approach. 

It’s desirable to deal calmly with 
occasional or unavoidable tardi- 
ness; but in order to do this one 
must be reasonably well prepared 
to cope with the results of tardi- 
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ness. This means having a versa- 
tile workforce with some men 
trained to handle jobs other than 
their own. Then, when one worker 
is late, the rest of the force can 
cover for him for a while. 

Beyond this there is discipline— 
both of the punishment and the 
reward variety. In order to admin- 
ister either, the supervisor needs an 
accurate attendance record. Most 
factory superintendents can rely on 
a time-clock system. Office man- 
agers more often keep their own 
records, or have them kept by a 
receptionist. Attendance reports, 
however compiled, are essential 
both as an aid to discipline and as 
a barometer of department morale. 

Discipline for attendance should 
be backed up by company policy. 
And the supervisor can exert up- 
ward pressure to make sure there 
is a company stand on tardiness. 
The rules should, of course, be ex- 
plained to and understood by em- 
ployees before anyone is penalized. 

Different policies have different 
effects. A lax company attitude, 
for example, tends to encourage 
tardiness. On the other hand, an 
inflexible no-tardiness rule may cost 
the company valuable employees, 
for it’s been learned that punctu- 
ality and generally good efficiency 
don’t necessarily go together. A 
double standard, allowing some em- 
ployees to arrange their own work- 
ing hours while exacting a rigid 
schedule from others, may breed 
hostility between the two groups 
that, in the long run, can prove 

















even more costly than wholesale 
tardiness) A common company 
practice—and certainly one that 
has the virtue of flexibility—is to 
leave tardiness control to the su- 
pervisor. 

This means not only that he 
must carry on in the face of tar- 
diness, but also that he must ask 
employees about their lateness, try 
to find its cause in individual cases, 
decide whether to report it, and 
attempt to correct it. 


A five-point plan 


For handling the chronically late 
here is a workable five-point plan: 
First, identify the steady offender, 
which you can do quickly, easily, 
and accurately by means of up-to- 
date attendance records. Next, in- 
vestigate the underlying causes of 
the lateness. Usually a quiet, con- 
fidential talk with the employee 
will bring these to the fore. Be sure 
to listen not only to what -the 
worker says but to how he says it. 
The excuse he gives may not be 
the true reason. Third, ask him 
what he is planning to do to correct 
his tardiness. If he seems to need 
help in solving the problem, offer 
whatever help you can. Fourth, if 
the tardiness continues, feel free to 
resort to appropriate discipline. The 
fifth step, dismissal, is, of course, a 
last resort. 


Penalties and rewards 


In companies throughout the 
United States, penalties for tardi- 
ness run a wide gamut. About one 


third of companies covered in a 
recent survey by the Bureau of 
National Affairs have penalties of 
some sort, however, for both pro- 
duction and office workers. Only 24 
per cent of the companies have no 
penalties for either group. 

Where time clocks are used, it’s 
common to dock employee pay af- 
ter 6-, 10-, 15-, or 30-minute peri- 
ods of grace. (The company doesn’t 
solve the problem by withholding 
pay, however, for the dollar cost 
to the employer is probably twice 
the amount the worker is docked: 
Employees have to pinch-hit for 
one another, there’s a greater like- 
lihood of accidents and errors, and 
over-all production usually suffers. ) 

Other penalties for tardiness in- 
clude demotion, temporary layoff 
(this is peculiar to specific types of 
operations), and requiring workers 
to make up lost time. 

Instead of emphasizing the pen- 
alties for tardiness, some companies 
are taking the opposite tack and 
rewarding punctuality. 

This may be done through finan- 
cial incentives such as money prizes 
in attendance contests. Interestingly, 
it has been found that habits of 
punctuality established during a 
contest will carry over some months 
after the contest has ended. 

Some companies reward prompt- 
ness by time off with pay. Time-off 
bonuses are offered in several ways. 

The Light Metals Corporation, 
Grand Rapids, gives what it calls a 
Hobby Day to workers who are not 
late more than three times and have 
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no unexcused absences at the end 
of a 13-week pay period. A Hobby 
Day is four hours off with pay. 

Employees of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club, New York, who go 
for two full months without ab- 
sence or tardiness, get a full day 
off on a date of their own choice. 

The Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, hartford, gives a day (or 
two half days) to employees who’ve 
been neither absent nor tardy for 
13 weeks. If workers pile up seven 
or more of these days, they can 
trade them back to Travelers (in 
units of 5 days) at their current 
salary rate and receive money in- 
stead of time. The company allows 
employees to be tardy twice a year 
without losing out on this plan. 

Still another way a company may 
promote good attendance is to show 
employees that it is ready to meet 
them  halfway—by suspending 
punctuality rules under circum- 
stances of special hardship. For ex- 
ample, in really bad weather, the 
Otis Elevator Company, New York, 
suspends its usual policy of meet- 
ing tardiness by pay deductions, 
provided employee excuses are rea- 
sonable. And when major storms 
have slowed everyone down at New 
York’s  Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Company, the average tardiness 
throughout the company is tabu- 
lated, and employees whose tardi- 
ness is no worse than average re- 
ceive full pay. 

In the Ame*yican Business sur- 
vey mentioned earlier, executives 
were asked what they considered 
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the most significant factors in poor 
attendance. Eighty per cent men- 
tioned real sickness, and 70 per cent 
considered imaginary sickness also 
a principal factor. Other factors 
were personal problems, cited by 
65 per cent; “don’t care” attitudes, 
35 per cent; poor supervision, 28 
per cent; transportation problems, 
20 per cent; accidents, 12 per cent; 
drinking, 8 per cent; weather, 6 
per cent; and personal business, 6 
per cent. 

Here’s what the same men 
thought were the best methods to 
control absenteeism and tardiness: 
good supervision, suggested by 55 
per cent; strong company rules, 25 
per cent; incentives for attendance, 
10 per cent; posters and letters, 5 
per cent; personal contact between 
labor and management, 2 per cent; 
departmental contests, 2 per cent. 


A positive approach 


But they were almost unanimous 
on a point that underlines the im- 
portance of personal relationships 
in tardiness: 80 per cent of them 
agreed that a positive approach to 
the problem is better than a nega- 
tive one. 

Therefore, if you have an Alice 
Atwater in your department, re- 
member that you can compel her 
only to a certain extent. Results 
will be better if you give her true 
leadership, if you motivate her to 
do her job and do it well. In short, 
give Alice—and others like her—a 
desire to work, and they'll probably 

get to work on time. ® W.R. 

















Facts: The Common Denominator 


FACTS, when combined with ideas, constitute the greatest force in 
the world. They are greater than armaments, greater than finance, 
greater than science, business, and law because they constitute the 


common denominator of all of them. 
—CaRL W. ACKERMAN 











“Most parties usually offer me a bonus at this point.” 
































Part 2: $i 
Reports That Ring the Bell 


By James Menzies Black 


HE REPORT is a detailed discus- 

sion describing your activities 
and the progress you are making 
on specific assignments. The higher 
you rise in management, the more 
reports you will have to write and 
the more important they will be- 
come. In fact, report writing can’t 
be separated from any manage- 
ment job. 

It can be considered a chore, but 


it doesn’t have to be one. What you 
need is a plan of attack; what you 
must know is how to approach the 
problem. 

You must begin at the begin- 
ning, and to do that you need an 
outline. What are you going to write 
about? Why not prepare a hypo- 
thetical report, and see how it is 
done? 

Imagine you have been asked by 











your company to find out how to 
reduce scrap in the cutting depart- 
ment. You have gathered your 
facts, and now you are ready to 
make your report. What does your 
management want to know? 

Many a report is vague and ram- 
bling because the writer fails to 
identify his objectives clearly. So 
why not write a sentence outlining 
the objective of your study? That 
is as good a way to start as any. 
Once you have set your sights on 
your goal you can begin to look for 
the words you need to reach it. 

The purpose of your report is ob- 
vious. How to reduce scrap? Your 
study should provide the facts for 
management decision. 

Jot your subject down on paper: 
Scrap reduction in cutting de- 
partment 

There! You have your outline 
started. What next? You must an- 
swer some questions. 

What makes up the scrap? In- 
spection shows that it’s mainly 
wasted sheets of metal, and dam- 
aged products. 

Now, what’s causing it? Let’s see 
about those damaged pieces first. 
Does that first shaping process have 
to be done before the cutting? 
Maybe that’s why so many are 
ruined. 

Anything else? Yes, here are a 
few damaged pieces that are all but 
chopped up. Apparently the cutter 


has missed his mark, tried to rectify. 


the efror, and then really gone off 


the track. Maybe the pattern tracer 
could use another color; that would 
show up better on this gray metal. 

Now, why is so much sheet metal 
thrown out? It’s badly battered. 

It looks as if the machine in back 
is so near the one in front that the 
workers can hardly handle the sheet 
metal. Maybe the equipment in 
this department should be rear- 
ranged. 

Are the cutting machines faulty? 
If it’s the cutting edges only, per- 
haps they can be replaced. But the 
edges shouldn’t wear that fast, if 
the workers are using them right. 
Of course, these machines have 
been in use for 12 years. Maybe 
they need to be overhauled—or even 
replaced. Certainly, the equipment 
should be inspected. 

Well, you have asked some very 
important questions. Let’s see how 
your outline looks. It’s beginning to 
take shape. 

Subject: Scrap reduction in the cut- 
ting department 

A. Kinds of scrap 

1. From damaged pieces 
2. From wasted sheets of 
metal 

B. Scrap from damaged pieces 

may be caused by: 

1. Partially shaping piece be- 
fore cutting it 

2. Not tracing patterns leg- 
ibly 

C. Scrap from sheet metal may 

be caused by: 
1. Crowding—machines ar- 





This is the second of two articles on business writing, adapted with permission from 
How to Grow In Management, by James M. Black, © 1957, by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
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ranged too close together? 
2. Machinery 

a. Cutting edges not sharp 
enough? 

b. 12-year-old equipment 
needs inspection? Re- 
conditioning? Replace- 
ment? 

You are already halfway through 
your outline and it didn’t take long, 
did it? Still, there are some more 
questions: 

How are the machine operators? 
Are they at fault—careless per- 
haps? That one in the corner does- 
n’t look as if he knows how to han- 
dle his operation. Has he been 
trained properly? Or maybe he’s 
the man who was transferred back 
here after working on the loading 
platform for six months. If so, he 
needs retraining. But he’s not the 
only one. A few others around here 
look unhappy. Maybe they don’t 
care how they perform their jobs. 
If that’s true, why? Are they wor- 
ried about a possible layoff? There 
have been some unfounded rumors 
to that effect. 

Take a look at the material these 
men are cutting, too. It has to take 
a lot of pressure in cutting. Maybe 
the company isn’t getting the right 
stuff. Are we buying from the wrong 
supplier? This kind of metal may 
just not be best for the operation. 
Maybe another alloy, even if 
slightly more expensive, would ulti- 
mately save production costs by re- 
ducing scrap. 

Let’s go back to the outline. 
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D. Possible general causes for 
both: 
1. Machine operators 

a. Careless? 

b. Properly trained? 

c. Retrained when neces- 
sary? 

d. Morale? 

Material 

a. Company ordering 
right product? 

b. Supplier providing des- 
ignated quality? 

That completes your outline. 
Now all you have to do is fill it in 
beneath the various headings—and 
you and your boss will know al- 
most all there is to know about the 
scrap problem. Moreover, you will 
have the facts to back up your rec- 
ommendations, the final part of 
your report. As soon as you give 
your opinion you have finished. 

You see, you simply set your 
facts down in logical order, and on 
those facts you based your propos- 
als for action. That is all there is to 
writing a report: assembling facts, 
evaluating them, and then proceed- 
ing to a logical conclusion. 


N 


Report writing can be easy 


The things people dread doing 
they usually do poorly. If you ap- 
proach report writing in the wrong 
frame of mind, you may be unsuc- 
cessful. In your haste to get 
through you may gloss over facts or 
record them inaccurately. Report 
writing should be a challenge, not a 
bore! If you do it well, you prove 














that you can reason logically, that 
you have the vocabulary to express 
your thoughts, and that you can as- 
semble and analyze data of various 
kinds. If you have this ability you 
can be sure your company will 
mark you as a man to watch. 

But if you think of reports as 
useless paperwork that stifles your 
creativity and prevents you from at- 
tending to more important matters, 
they will be just that. By this ap- 
proach, you are refusing to accept 
a responsibility of leadership. It 
might be well to ask yourself why. 

Many years ago there was an old 
railroad conductor named Bones 
Brown whose dislike of paperwork 
was well known all over the line. 
He was a fine railroad man, but he 
was never assigned to a good run, 
for his boss couldn’t make heads or 
tails of the reports he turned in. 
They were fragmentary, incoher- 
ent, and frequently misleading. 

Brown’s boss would say to him 
time and time again, “Bones, why 
don’t you learn to make your re- 
ports out right? If you did, with 
your seniority and knowledge of 
railroading you could get a much 
better job.” 

But Bones would simply grunt. 
The truth was that when he picked 
up his stub of a pencil and sat 
down to write, sweat would break 
out on his forehead and he was in 
agony. His reports were something 
to behold. 

Once, though, Bones turned in a 
classic. He was conductor on a 


work train that had the misfortune 
to hit a hog. It was hard on the 
hog, but even harder on Bones 
Brown. He had to record the ani- 
mal’s obituary, for it was a rule of 
the railroad that a conductor had 
to turn in a written report on any 
accident that occurred during his 
run. Here is what Bones wrote: 

Accident Report 

1. Hog on track. 
Hog rooting gravel. 
Hog wouldn't get off track. 
Hog got knocked off track. 
Hog’s own fault. 

When you come to think about 
it, Bones Brown’s account of the 
accident wasn’t bad. A report is 
supposed to be concise: His was 
short and to the point. A report 
must be clear: Bones didn’t leave 
any doubt about what happened to 
the hog. A report is supposed to be 
honest: Maybe Bones glossed over 
the hog’s side of the story, but he 
called his shots as he saw them. 

You can take a lesson from Con- 
ductor Brown. If you have the 
facts, if you have analyzed them 
properly, if your conclusions show 
sound judgment, you do not have 
to be a polished writer to prepare 
the kind of reports your manage- 
ment wants. But even if you have 
the ability to gather and evaluate 
facts, there are dangers you must 
guard against. 


vA WL 


Danger spot #1: overselling 


Don’t become so_ enthusiastic 
about a project or an idea that your 
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report becomes an instrument for 
your point of view. If you exclude 
facts that damage your case, or per- 
haps present them in a rosy light, 
you can be sure that someone else 
will spot your omissions and they 
will loom much larger than they 
really are. It becomes apparent 
you had a reason for overlooking 
them. 

If you have ever been in a de- 
bate you know how damaging an 
error in fact can be. You make a 
misstatement, maybe not even an 
important one in the general frame- 
work of your argument, and your 
opponent picks it up. You have 
handed him the initiative on a sil- 
ver platter. He may be able to 
break down all your evidence, be- 
cause you made a minor mistake 
in a secondary fact. 

The enthusiastic young office 
manager of an Eastern plant pre- 
pared a report on conversion to 
punch-card operation for his de- 
partment. His research was exhaus- 
tive and, for the most part, his facts 
were accurate. The program he rec- 
ommended was practical and 
sound. But he made an important 
omission when he estimated the 
cost of his plan. 

He included figures for the in- 
stallation of the program, but he 
left out the money that would have 
to be spent for maintenance. What 
he was trying to do, of course, was 
make his plan sound as simple as 
possible and thereby increase its 
chance for acceptance. What he ac- 
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tually did, however, was give a mis- 
leading impression: that the initial 
cost included upkeep, too. 

His omission was quickly spotted 
at the staff meeting where he was 
trying to “sell” his plan. From then 
on, the discussion was not about 
the merits of his program; instead, 
it became a wrangle over cost. The 
office manager spent his entire af- 
ternoon trying to defend an inde- 
fensible position. If he had given 
a true picture of the costs, he would 
have had to justify the program 
only in terms of its benefits. 

It is never smart to be tricky. 
Don’t try to gloss over or skip the 
facts because they are counter to 
your argument or recommenda- 
tions. When you give all the pros 
and cons of the matter yourself, you 
are not vulnerable; you are actually 
in a far better position to discount 
arguments that are contrary to your 
proposals. 


Danger spot #2: overwriting 


Business writing is no place to 
build an expansion attic for your 
prose. See your objective and try to 
reach it in the fewest lines possible. 
Keep your words simple and to the 
point. However, do not exclude 
facts that are necessary to give 
meaning to what you say, or are 
needed by the person who must de- 
cide what to do on the basis of your 
data. 

Slant your report to the tastes of 
the person who will receive it. If 
your boss is a bug on detail, give 





him the facts—plenty of them—in 
such a way that he can chew on 
them. It may take you longer to 
prepare your report, and you may 
include considerable information 
that could be omitted if the report 
were going to anyone else. On the 
other hand, if your superior is the 
sort of fellow who thinks that a 
good history of mankind could be 
written on a single sheet of 8% x 
11 paper, he simply would not read 
much detail. He wants an outline 
of the facts in one-two-three order 
and a quick summary of your rec- 
ommendations. 

Rigidity of any sort is a deter- 
rent to advancement in manage- 
ment. In your report writing be flex- 
ible and adapt your methods to the 
requirements of your superior. His 
way may not be your way, or even 
the best way, but he’s entitled to 
his preferences. 

We live in an era of speed. Sur- 
vival in competitive business de- 
pends on swift, sure action, and 
management has little time for 
small talk. When you write a re- 
port you should take into account 
the time your reader can devote to 
it. Give him a quick, fast-moving 
summary of what you have to say 
in your report proper. This is called 
a brief or an abstract. It is simply a 
digest of your essential conclusions 
and recommendations, and it per- 
mits your superior to see at a glance 
the broad outline of your proposals. 
Then if he wants to check your sup- 
porting evidence he can get the de- 


tails from the body of your report. 
How do you write an abstract? 
It’s not difficult. 


Preparing a brief or abstract 


Suppose you had to write one for 
the report on scrap reduction. How 
would you go about it? Very sim- 
ply. You would merely digest the 
information, without argument, 
that you have collected and then 
give your conclusions and recom- 
mendations. Want to try it? 


To: John Smethurst, Manager, Produc- 
tion 


From: William Battle, Superintendent, 
Production 


Subject: SCRAP REDUCTION IN THE 
CUTTING DEPARTMENT 


I. GENERAL INFORMATION: Inspection 
of the cutting department shows that 
scrap is excessive. It seems to be made 
up of damaged pieces and wasted sheets 
of metal. Sample scrap collections on 
repeated days corroborated this. The 
amount of scrap collected in one week 
totaled 6,000 pounds. Projected to an 
annual total, this department wastes 
about 156 tons a year. The annual cost, 
at current market rates, amounts to well 
over $6,000. 

II. SCRAP FROM DAMAGED PIECES: This 
does not compare in volume with out- 
right wastage of sheet metal. Neverthe- 
less, damage is extensive. The cause is 
in the design of the cutting presses: The 
pressure mechanism (which was not re- 
designed when the company converted 
product design two years ago) does not 
leave as much clearance as desirable. 
Therefore, many products are smashed 
as they are cut. Savings might be con- 
siderable if, instead of partially shaping 
the pieces before they go through the 
cutting presses, all shaping were delayed 
until cutting has been completed. 

An alternative would be to buy new 
machinery. 

Part of the loss seems to be caused 
by the operators’ missing the mark drawn 
by the pattern tracers. If pattern tracers 
used red instead of blue on the gray 
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sheet metal, operators could see the 
markings more easily and might reduce 
waste from this cause. 

III. SCRAP LOSSES FROM SHEET METAL: 
This is apparently caused by two factors, 
crowding and machinery. 

A. Crowding: The machines in the 
cutting department are crowded, so that 
machine operators frequently have diffi- 
culty inserting sheet metal into their cut- 
ting presses. As a result, the sheets are 
often damaged, so badly that they cannot 
be fed into the machines at all. This 
accounts for substantial losses of whole 
sheets of the raw material. 

This factor might seem relatively easy 
for experienced workers to contre‘. But 
men in the cutting department complain 
that present production schedules prevent 
taking the care—and time—necessary to 
decrease this wastage. 

B. Machinery: The machinery itself 
is the second factor in excess scrap. In- 
spection of the presses indicates that cut- 
ting edges are dull and chipped. Em- 
ployees hone cutting edges once a week, 
without fail. But continued use of the 
presses has dulled cutting edges beyond 
improvement by simple care. The only 
way to recondition them is to have the 
machines disassembled and overhauled 
on our premises by technicians sent out 
by the manufacturer. That would halt 
all cutting operations for at least a 
month. Even then, the manufacturer 
could not guarantee results beyond one 
year, for the machines are 12 years old. 

IV. GENERAL CAUSES: There are two 
possible general causes for both product 
and sheet-metal losses. These are the 
machine operators and the materials. 

A. Operators: Although there is one 
untrained worker in the department, 
there is no other who needs further 
training or re-education for his job. 
Morale may be suffering from the fact 
that the men are worried about a possible 
layoff. 

B. Material: Inspection and re-evalua- 
tion of material indicate that the grade 
of sheet metal now ordered is still the 
best choice—cost and strength consid- 
ered. This decision is based on informa- 
tion from the engineering, quality-control, 
and cost-accounting departments. Tests of 
incoming material indicate that the 
supplier is complying with our specific- 
ations. 

V. RECOMMENDATIONS: Since machin- 
ery now in use is 12 years old and since 
its repair cannot be guaranteed for an 
appreciable length of time (even if the 
equipment is entirely reconditioned), I 
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recommend purchase of new machinery. 
If this is not possible, the present ma- 
chinery should be reconditioned. 

Unless present equipment is replaced, 
however, the production flow should be 
changed so that all cutting is completed 
before shaping begins. This problem ac- 
counts for most of the scrap from prod- 
uct damage. 

Major scrap losses, those caused by 
crowding machines, can be almost totally 
eliminated by rearranging equipment. Re- 
arrangement can be effected easily, ac- 
cording to the attached floor plan, since 
present machines have to be removed, 
for either reconditioning or replacement. 

Although only a small percentage of 
scrap losses depend on operators’ missing 
the pattern marks, the solution—tracing 
in red instead of blue—is so simple 
that I suggest it be effected at once. 


This abstract gives the writer’s 
superior the pertinent facts he 
needs about scrap reduction. Now 
if he desires additional information 
he can look at the full report. 


Steps to report writing 


Here are five simple guides to 
writing reports: 

1. Fix your objective. You do 
that when you put down the title. 

2. Prepare your outline. This en- 
ables you to concentrate on reach- 
ing your objective. 

Start with an_ introduction. 
This explains why you are writing a 
report. 

4. Fill in the outline. This is 
the main body of your report. It 
will vary according to the nature of 
your study. If your report, say, is on 
the advisability of purchasing a new 
machine, you would describe the 
equipment, explain how it works, 
discuss how it could be advanta- 
geously used by your company, and 
cite examples of how other com- 
panies have utilized it. 








GUIDEPOSTS TO GOOD REPORT WRITING 

1. Be sure your writing is logical, factual, and to the point. 

2. Don’t assume the person reading your report is so familiar with 
the subject that you can omit facts that bear upon it. 

3. Don’t overwhelm the reader with detail. If you think it neces- 
sary to go into a lengthy explanation of a particular point, it’s a good 
idea to do so in an appendix. A footnote will tell where to find it. 

4. Start your report with a brief summary of its content. This gives 
your boss a quick view of the subject, your conclusions, and your 
recommendations. 

5. Write simply. Select words that you normally use in talking. 

6. Keep it short. You aren’t writing Gone with the Wind. You are 
judged not by the weight of your report but by the weight of your 
thinking. 

7. Check spelling, grammar, and punctuation. Don’t send an il- 
literate messenger to represent you with top management. 

8. Don’t be an idea-hopper, jumping from point to point like 
Little Eva checkerboarding her way across that icy river. Transition 
paragraphs should bridge your separate thoughts. Unless you put 
them in, the reader is likely to get seasick riding the roller coaster of 
your mind. 


9. Get your reports in on time. There is nothing deader than 
yesterday’s newspaper unless it is last month’s report just in today. 

10. Remember, the report is an important form of communica- 
tions. People may forget what you say, but they can’t forget what 


you write. It is on the record. 











5. Give your conclusions or rec- 
ommendations. This is simply a re- 
view of the facts that you have pre- 
sented together with your proposals 
for action. 


Do you need an appendix? 


Sometimes you may desire to 
give information about a topic that 
is purely supplementary. Put this 
data in your appendix. 

How do you determine what 
should go into the report and what 


should go into the appendix? Ask 
yourself this question: “If I omit 
this information will it weaken my 
main arguments?” If the answer is 
“no,” take it cut. 

A human being can function ef- 
fectively if his appendix is re- 
moved. A report should be able to 
do the same thing. If you think of 
an appendix in that way, you will 
have no trouble in deciding what 
should go there—all facts that are 
interesting but not essential. 

















By Robert E. Mayo 


Plant Supervisor—Accident Prevention 
Southern New England Telephone Company 


Accentuating the positive can help you 
cut accident rates. 


OW CAN the department’s safe- 

ty record be improved? This 
is a question asked repeatedly by 
every supervisor who feels respon- 
sibility for his people. 

In the communications industry, 
which already has an excellent safe- 
ty record, many people feel that we 
have accomplished almost as much 
as we Can expect to through the use 
of protective devices and engineer- 
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ing safeguards. Safety engineering 
will, of course, be continued but, 
we expect, the big advances will be 
made not through machines but 
through people. And the best way 
to approach people is through their 
direct supervisors. 

This is the basis for the “New 
Look” program of injury preven- 
tion now being used with some 
4,500 employees in the plant de- 





partment of the Southern New 
England Telephone Company. 
Since this new approach was adopt- 
ed, our injury rate has dropped con- 
siderably—from 1.25 lost-time work 
injuries per million work hours in 
1955 to 1.06 in 1956. We expect 
1957 will be lower. 

The new approach starts with a 
down-to-earth interpretation of the 
Bell System safety creed, from the 
supervisor’s point of view. Another 
new angle has been to take a close 
look at the actual words used in 
promoting injury prevention. We’re 
trying to drop stale, ineffective, or 
downright harmful words and 


phrases in favor of fresh words that 
have personal impact on the indi- 
vidual. And, in the monthly injury- 
prevention meetings that each su- 
pervisor holds with his group, we’re 


shifting from set presentations to a 
more relaxed approach which en- 
courages everyone in the group to 
contribute to the meeting. 


The supervisor's role 


Because we believe that people 
can best be reached through their 
supervisors, the well-publicized Bell 
System creed that “no job is so im- 
portant and no service is so urgent 
that we cannot take time to per- 
form our work safely” has been 
interpreted in terms of supervisory 
responsibility. 

The safety of the force is given 
first consideration in every phase of 
every job at all levels, in every 
part of the organization. No man- 


agement person is exempt from this 
responsibility for any reason. And 
this is spelled out as follows: 

1. Our responsibilities. Supervi- 
sors should know that if risk 
is condoned (even by silence), 
we are contributing directly to 
the possibility of an injury. 

. Our — standing. Supervisors 
should appreciate that success 
cannot be assured unless, 
among other things, the injury- 
prevention performance is 
good. 

. Proper perspective. There 
should be no reservations in 
the minds of management 
people that responsibility for 
this activity is as great as for 
any other part of the job. 

. Ethics. We should avoid stim- 
ulating people to haste or to 
short-cut methods through 
suggestions such as “The day’s 
workload is heavy”; “We are 
losing ground”; “This is a 
rush job.” 

The difference between “rush” 
used to designate an important job 
and “haste” that might breed in- 
jury must be understood by the 
supervisor and his people. While 
the supervisor wi!l, of course, sym- 
pathize with anyone who is hurt, 
he should nevertheless understand 
that when a person in his group is 
injured on the job, it means gener- 
ally that something was done 
wrong. In most of our recent seri- 
ous accidents, we have found that 
the injured person was not the vic- 
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tim but the creator of the circum- 
stance that caused the injury. The 
supervisor should therefore exam- 
ine both his own methods and ap- 
proach to the job and those of the 
injured person. More work must be 
done to get the idea across that 
short cuts may not be substituted 
for the proper way to do the job. 


A practical creed 


The following six rules have been 
developed as a further practical in- 
terpretation of our creed: 

1. Don’t start work unless a plan 
can be set up that will elimi- 
nate or compensate for all 
recognizable hazards or risks. 

. Stop work if a hazard is spot- 
ted after work is started. Lay 
out a new plan and proceed 
only if the condition can be 
corrected or effective safe- 
guards can be used.’ 

. Don’t do work in a way that 
may create a hazard. 

. Always use the right tools or 
devices; never use a defec- 
tive tool, device, or piece of 
equipment. 

. Use protective equipment and 
clothing when necessary. 
Never risk life, limb, or in- 
jury—the job doesn’t require 
it. 

If we accept this declaration of 
policy, we will place more empha- 
sis On injury prevention both in pre- 
hiring interviews and in training. 
Furthermore, we will consider an 
employee’s injury record (or a su- 
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pervisor’s group injury record) as 
part of the periodic merit rating. 


Words that work 


It is the American philosophy to 
persuade people to act voluntarily, 
instead of resorting to force, threat, 
or penalties. We are trying to get 
people to accept personal responsi- 
bility as a way of life—on the job 
and away from it. A first considera- 
tion in this job of persuasion is the 
proper choice of words. 

We find that those words best 
serve our purpose which lead to 
gratification, make for contentment, 
or are particularly convincing to 
the listener. But many terms used in 
relation to safety do not satisfy these 
requirements. Consider, for exam- 
ple, words or phrases like failure, 
improper, forgetful, careless, reck- 
less, irresponsible, lack, disregard 
of known safe practices. The effect 
of these words on the hearer varies 
from unpleasing to offensive; their 
use can cause disgust, a strong re- 
sentment, or a deep sense of injury. 

One word we are using less and 
less is “safety.” To most people this 
is an impersonal term meaning free- 
dom from harm, security from dan- 
ger, and the like. These harms and 
dangers always seem to apply to the 
other fellow. By gradually substi- 
tuting the phrase “injury preven- 
tion,” we are trying to make peo- 
ple feel that this concept applies to 
themselves. “Injury prevention” 
communicates more readily because 
its import is direct and personal. 





We've discarded the word “‘acci- 
dent” because it transmits no con- 
crete impression. It can mean any- 
thing from the smallest incident 
with no consequences to a major 
tragedy. 

We have found also that people 
don’t like the word “observation,” 
because it connotes gumshoe tac- 
tics. Instead we use “inspection”— 
which means action to maintain 
essential controls, determine train- 
ing needs, sustain quality of work, 
follow up on production, make sure 
that work hazards are recognized 
and compensated for, and make 
sure that hazards are not being cre- 
ated by short-cutting or other 
means. 


Get the facts 


Careless words, careless reports 
can do real damage. We have 
known cases in which a person has 
recovered from the physical effects 
of an injury, but not from the words 
(sometimes unjustified) used to de- 
scribe it. 

A telephone man was knocked 
down and badly hurt in the process 
of setting a pole. The bulletin on 
his injury, prepared while he was 
still in the hospital, without his 
knowledge, said he’d been hurt be- 
cause of carelessness and wrong 
procedure. But he felt that special 
circumstances justified his depar- 
ture from routine. He and his fam- 
ily are still angry over the slur. 

Does this mean that individual 
responsibility for an injury must be 


soft-pedaled? No, but the facts must 
be straight, the injured person must 
be consulted if possible, and the 
words used must not disregard his 
rights and feelings. If a supervisor 
is sympathetic to his people, if he 
gets the facts and describes what 
happened in terms of correct and 
incorrect procedures rather than in 
terms of personalities, his words 
will fit and will do their job. The 
use of words is a matter of consid- 
erate and equitable treatment. 


Injury-prevention meetings 


Because we believe that super- 
vision at the district level can best 
administer the injury-prevention 
program, we have established dis- 
trict injury-prevention committees 
composed of the supervisors within 
each of our 11 districts. They meet 
weekly to discuss what’s going on 
and what needs to be done. Each 
supervisor then conducts monthly 
injury-prevention meetings among 
his people. 

Conduct of these monthly meet- 
ings is left entirely to the individual 
supervisor. He may prepare an 
agenda, he may use material pre- 
pared by the accident-prevention 
staff. But often, all he has to do is 
announce to his people: “We'll 
have a safety meeting tomorrow.” 
If, in the daily conduct of his job, 
the supervisor has gotten across the 
idea that injury prevention is a pri- 
mary goal, people will come in to 
the meeting eager to talk and with 
plenty to say. 





Most people don’t want to be 
hurt. Most are solidly behind in- 
jury prevention. One purpose of the 
New Look is to strengthen this team 
spirit. Another is to reach people 
who are not yet cooperating. 


New way pays 


An improvement we have noted 
(in addition to the lowered injury 
rate) is the increase in constructive 
suggestions from rank-and-file 
workers. A few years ago, sugges- 
tions were mainly gripes such as: 
“This tool is unsafe because . . .” 
but the complaint was often based 
on improper care, use, or storage 
of the tool. For example an em- 
ployee might complain that a climb- 
er—the instrument used to climb 
the pole—was no good because the 
gaff was not properly shaped. Yet 
each man using a climber has an 
instrument for snarpening the gaff 
and keeping it in shape. Today we 
are more likely to get a construc- 
tive suggestion for a safer method of 
sharpening. 

Formerly, too, we found that no 
matter how strong the top-brass 


policy on safety, this policy became 
diluted and weakened further down 
the organization chart. Today all 
employees, including the rank and 
file, are beginning to accept the idea 
that injury prevention is an impor- 
tant criterion of success. 

This accent on injury prevention 
has not impeded the improvement 
of quality, service, and production 
standards. Lost time from accidents, 
of course, never helped any fore- 
man’s production record. And the 
collective effort to avoid injuries 
creates an atmosphere of teamwork 
that carries over into other aspects 
of the job. 

The New Look has not had an 
immediate or revolutionary effect 
on plant personnel. Rather it has 
grown on people, has sunk into the 
subconscious, and has_ gradually 
shown results. We hope the effects 
will be as permanent as they have 
been steady. Eventually we expect 
that injury prevention will be in- 
stalled not as the subject of pep 
talks or shock-value drives, but as a 
way of life for people working in 
our company. 


What Do You Know about Heart Disease? 
HOW MUCH do you really understand about the causes of heart 
disease, and its effect on the workers in your department? Check 
the following statements and mark them either true or false: 
© 1. Heavy work causes heart disease. 
O 2. Plant insurance rates go up when too many people with 


heart disease are hired. 


O 3. Physical exertion can cause heart attacks (coronary throm- 


bosis). 


O 4. People with heart disease can do only light work. 





( 5. Other employees share the risk when a worker with heart 
disease is hired. 

O 6. Employees with heart disease generally do poorer work 
than those without heart trouble. 


If you checked any of these as true, you may not be giving 
workers with heart disease an even break. Here’s what the Ameri- 
can Heart Association says about these common misconceptions: 

1. Ordinary physical effort doesn’t produce heart disease. 

2. Company insurance rates are not increased when the work- 
er’s heart condition is known and he’s placed in a suitable job. 

3. Most authorities agree that there is no relationship between 
physical effort and blockage of a coronary artery. More than half 
of all “heart attacks” occur while the person is asleep or at rest. 
Only 2 per cent are associated with unusual exertion. 

4. Most people with heart disease can do almost any work for 
which they’re otherwise qualified. A recent study shows that eight 
out of ten cardiac patients go back to their old jobs when they 
return to work. The Cardiac Work Classification Unit of Pennsyl- 
vania reports that this is true of unskilled, semiskilled, and skilled 
workers, as well as clerical employees and managers. 

5. The only risk occurs when the worker has unknown and 
unsuspected heart trouble. Otherwise, he can be placed in a posi- 
tion where there will be no danger to himself, to other employees, 
or to the equipment he is handling. 

6. A U. S. Department of Labor survey of 1840 workers with 
heart disease in more than 50 different industries showed only a 
small difference in job performance between them and 3055 non- 
cardiac workers. And the difference was in favor of the men with 
heart disease, who produced slightly more than the athers. 

But figures on absenteeism are not as encouraging. The Cardiac 
Work Classification Unit says that, among 126 cardiac employees 
whose records were checked, the average number of days lost 
was a little over seven for 100 working days. The national average 
of days lost per 100 is about three and a half, according to the 
Department of Labor. 

—Factory Management and Maintenance 





WHEN A MAN’S KNOWLEDGE is not in order, the more of it he 


has the greater will be his confusion. 
—HERBERT SPENCER 
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PART 3 


READING 


THE SIGNPOSTS 


HEN YOU ARE DRIVING in un- 

familiar territory, you are usu- 
ally on the alert for road signs. You 
have a definite destination, and you 
are acutely aware of the fact that 
the quickest and surest way to reach 
this destination is to pay attention 
to the signs that tell you when to 
turn left, when to turn right, and 
when to go straight ahead. If you 
© 1957, by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
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become preoccupied with other 
thoughts and fail to note the sign- 
posts, you will later find that you 
are on the wrong road. Then time 
and gasoline and driving energy are 
all wasted as you retrace the route 
to the very important sign that you 
should have observed in the first 
place. 

Printways are similar to trailways 





in that they, too, are posted with 
signs that help the reader to find 
his way quickly and surely to his 
reading destination. If the reader 
ignores these signs, he, like the mo- 
torist, may find it necessary to re- 
trace his steps. 

The signposts in reading warn 
you when to go straight ahead, and 
when to make a sharp turn. If you 
pay attention to them, you can read 
much more intelligently and much 
more rapidly. They warn you what 
to expect, and thus you anticipate 
the meaning and adjust to changes 
in the stream of thought. 

What are these signposts? Usually 
they are words; occasionally they 
are phrases. There are two distinct 
groups. 


Go-ahead signals 


One group of direction words 
tells you to go ahead with speed. 
These words assure you that there 
will be no turns, bends, or obstacles 
in your printed path. They indicate 
that more and more ideas will be 
added, to carry forward the same 
course of thought. 

Some of the most commonly used 
words in this group are and, more, 
moreover, more than that, further- 
more, also, likewise. 

And is the most common of all 
the go-ahead words. It connects 
ideas of equal importance, or ideas 
that occur in a certain order. No- 
tice how and signals you to go 


ahead in the sentence below—to 
and more equivalent 


read more 
ideas. 

Mr. Jennings was angry and 

guilty and apologetic and ha- 

rassed, all at the same time. 

The three ands in this sentence 
tell you to race right along, that 
you will find more and similar ideas 
about Mr. Jennings. 

More, moreover, more than that, 
and furthermore indicate that there 
is something to be added to the 
same subject and that the thought 
will be carried forward in the same 
direction. 

Also literally signifies ‘all in the 
same manner.” Likewise means “in 
like manner.” Both of these words 
are used to join ideas that are alike; 
therefore they tell you that the 
same thought direction will be con- 
tinued. 

In the paragraphs below, under- 
line the direction words or phrases 
that signal you to go straight ahead. 
At each one, stop and think about 
its function in the sentence. Ask 
yourself, “Does this word really 
warn me that the discussion is going 
to run along in the same tenor—that 
there will be no change in the course 
of thought?” 

They reported the usual number 

of hunting accidents this year. 

They also reported that mistak- 

ing men for game came third in 

all causes of wounds. More than 





This is the third in a series of articles on reading improvement, serialized with permis- 
sion of Prentice-Hall, Inc., frcm a book by Dr. Nila B. Smith, to be published in 1958. 
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that, they painted a picture of 
the type of man who _ usually 
commits this most inexcusable of 
hunting accidents. Furthermore, 
they stated flatly that this type 
of person ought to stay out of the 
woods and watch television for 
his recreational diversion. 


Hugh Watson, operator of a sub- 
station of the City Power and 
Light Company, was closing the 
windows against a sudden gust 
of rain and wind. Suddenly his 
lights flickered and went out. 
The next thing he knew his en- 
tire station was dead. Likewise 
the radio. Likewise the telephone. 


Did you note that furthermore 
and likewise in the paragraphs 
above told you to go right on, that 
there would be more of the same 
general thought? 

There are other go-ahead words 
that belong in a slightly different 
classification, because they have a 
more specific function to perform. 
These are words like thus, so, and 
so, therefore, consequently, and ac- 
cordingly. These words give you a 
go-ahead signal for the stream of 
thought, but they also mark the be- 
ginning of a more weighty idea 
which may be a summary or a con- 
sequence of ideas previously pre- 
sented. While these words signal 
you to continue without change in 
thought, they also tell you that 
something significant is coming, 
something that may, indeed, be the 
heart of the paragraph. Therefore, 
when you see such words, you 
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think, “I must pay special attention 
to this sentence. It may summarize 
the whole paragraph for me.” 

Notice the specific function of 
these more commanding go-ahead 
words in the paragraphs below. 


One phase of sociology deals with 
social amelioration. If we know 
the influences that made any hu- 
man condition what we find it to 
be, we can, with scientific preci- 
sion, point out the influences that 
must be brought to bear upon 
that condition to improve it. Thus 
we have the science called prac- 
tical or applied sociology. 
The world is now reduced to a 
state of little better than moral 
anarchy. Consequently, nothing 
but renewed ideals and good gov- 
ernment can bring the people 
back to the use of their sober 
senses. 

Another group of go-ahead words 
is even more decisive. They signal 
you to continue, but they also tell 
you that you are about to come to 
a stopping place. They announce 
that the author has developed all 
the ideas he intends to discuss and 
is about to sum up the entire set of 
ideas, or draw the conclusion. Some 
of the words and phrases that give 
you these warnings are as a result, 
finally, concluding, and in conclu- 
sion. 

When you encounter one of these 
words or phrases, alert yourself for 
a sudden termination of the flow of 
thought. 

Read the examples below and 





note the direction words that warn 
you of a stopping place. 


A college girl reports that she 
has a fear of eyes. She admits 
that this is unreasonable, yet she 
cannot look anyone directly in 
the eyes without experiencing 
panic. The phrase “fear looking 
out of her eyes” runs through her 
thoughts constantly. As a result of 
this condition, her social relation- 
ships and academic achievements 
are approaching ruin. 


The monthly figures are based on 
a combination of techniques. In 
some cases, samples are used; 
sample data are received from 
banks and from retail outlets, for 
example. In other areas, where 
little current information is avail- 
able, straight-line extension of 
past trends is used. Finally, esti- 
mates are made, based solely on 
trends in somewhat related credit 
series. 


The double-wedding-ring cere- 
mony, although an old one, con- 
tinues to be very popular. Jewel- 
ers state, however, that it is the 
rule rather than the exception 
that the groom discards his ring 
after a few years. Women wear 
theirs as long as they live. One 
firm states that less than 1 per 
cent of wedding rings sold to 
bridegrooms have been made to 
wear. Conclusion: Women are 
much more sentimental about 
wedding rings than men. 


Turn back to the beginning of this 


article. Underline all the go-ahead 
words you can find in the discus- 
sions from the beginning of the 
chapter up to this point. 


Turn-about signals 

The words we have discussed so 
far are the leading-on words, warn- 
ing you that the stream of thought 
is flowing straight ahead. Another 
group of words serves to turn the 
thought sharply in a different di- 
rection. 

The most common of these is 
but. Literature is filled with laments 
of writers about the effect of the 
word but. As an example, here is a 
quotation from Samuel Daniel, the 
English poet: 

Oh, now comes that bitter word—but, 
which makes all nothing that was said 
before, that smooths and wounds, that 
strikes and dashes more than flat denial, 
or a plain disgrace. 

If all readers would heed every 
warning that this little word but 
signals to them, they would read 
with much greater ease and more 
decisive understanding. 

Read the quotation below. Keep 
yourself alert for the word but. 
Note how this one word is the har- 
binger of a complete change in 
thought. 

Life is like a beautiful and wind- 

ing lane, on either side bright 

flowers, beautiful butterflies, and 
tempting fruits, which we scarce- 
ly pause to admire or taste, so 
eager are we to hasten to an 
opening which we imagine will 
be more beautiful still. But by 
degrees, as we advance, the trees 
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grow bleak, the flowers and but- 
terflies fail, the fruits disappear, 
and we find we have arrived— 
to a desert waste—G. A. Sala 


There are other words and 
phrases that aiso negate preceding 
statements with equal effectiveness. 
Some of these words are yet, never- 
theless, otherwise, although, rather, 
in spite of, not, on the contrary, 
however, notwithstanding, and 
sometimes, still. When used to di- 
vert the current of thought, these 
words usually occur either at the 
beginning of a new sentence or in 
the middle of a two-clause sentence. 

When you come upon such 
words, prepare yourself for an 


abrupt change. These deflectors tell 
you to stop going ahead and to 
change your course to the opposite 


direction, since the author is about 
to usher in an idea adverse to those 
you have been reading. Don’t go 
jogging along past these signposts 
on a straight-ahead road. When a 
signpost says “Turn about,” adjust 
to the change the author is about to 
take. Travel with the author, and 
you'll reach your destination more 
quickly and accurately. 

In the paragraphs below, under- 
line the deflecting words and 
phrases. Note the effect these words 
have on the direction in which the 
thought is flowing. 


Addison was not a good speaker, 
yet he was an admirable writer. 


He has acted an unworthy part; 
nevertheless, I will be a friend to 
him as far as I can. 


She was glad in a way; still, she 
felt unhappy. 


Because of the variability in dyes 
from color to color, the ratings 
can give only an indication of the 
likelihood of getting desired re- 
sults under a particular set of 
circumstances. For example, it is 
probable that if you select a 
brand that was rated as good for 
wool, and if you follow the 
correct procedures, you'll get 
good results. However, since an 
over-all rating of “good” repre- 
sents a composite of individual 
color ratings, there is always a 
possibility that your selection of 
color may be one of the less 
satisfactory shades of a generally 
good brand.! 


You decide to reduce. And so 
you set your jaw as you hurry 
off to the grocery to lay in a sup- 
ply of lettuce, asparagus, lamb 
chops, and tomato juice. But even 
as you vow that this time you 
are going to stick with it until 
you get down to the desired 
weight, you hear your subcon- 
scious whispering to you, “You 
won't do it. You know you won't. 
You’ve tried it before and you 
never stayed with it.” 


He who says much says but little 
in proportion to his thoughts. He 
selects that language which con- 
veys his ideas in the most explicit 
and direct manner. He tries to 


‘Household Dyes,” 
August, 1951, p. 359. 


Consumer Reports, 





compress as much thought as pos- 
sible in a few words. On the 
contrary, the man who talks ever- 
lastingly and promiscuously, who 
seems to have an _ exhaustless 
magazine of sound, crowds so 
many words into his thoughts that 
he always obscures and very fre- 


quently conceals them.—Wash- 

ington Irving 

Now turn back to the beginning 
of the article and underline all 
turn-about words that you can find 
in the discussion, studying the ef- 
fect each one has on the flow of 
thought. 


In the following selection, check your awareness of 
direction words by underlining all the words that you 
think channel the flow of thought in one direction or 


the other. 


SELECTION 1: Traveling in Summer- 


It is not the mere joy of speeding 
“on spinning rubber shoes” along the 
broad highways, or the fellowship 
of the road, that completes the satis- 
faction of eating up the landscape in 
the good old summer days. 

Rather it is the glorious sense of 
freedom, and the peace and quiet, and 
the invigorating tonic of good fresh air 
in the great outdoors. 

Not on the dusty highroad but in 
the shaded by-lanes and in the cool 
woods where we lunch or set our 
camp—that’s where we find our Eden. 

Sailing has its thrills, tramping and 
fishing their own enticements, and 
golf links have a lure that few can 
resist. 

But when, after a long day’s run, 
we have turned our car into a bosky 
dell, and settled ourselves down for 
our own camp meal and bed under 
the whispering pines by the side of a 
mountain stream, we are atingle and 
full tuned to a sense of joy in living 


2W. D. Moffat. “The Open Letter,” The 
Mentor, August, 1926, p. 68. 


that our golfer friend seldom finds, 
even though he reaches the nineteenth 
hole. Not that I discount his enjoy- 
ment of this sport. There is a world 
of satisfaction in playing a round in 
par. On the other hand, the honor- 
able and ancient game may yield only 
sorrow and vexation of spirit. There- 
fore golf is not all pleasure. 

But here in the enfolding shadows 
of night, as the sparks fly upward 
from our own campfire, there is no 
trouble. We shuffled off the coil of 
trouble when we left the noisy streets 
of town. Moreover, here there are no 
flashing, blinding lights, no nerve- 
racking sounds of any kind. Conse- 
quently we have peace and rest, and a 
few hours of quiet communing with 
the simple things in the midst of 
which we humans used to live—long, 
long ago. 

And so it’s nice to get back there. 
There we find the oldest fellowship of 
life, the fellowship that Thoreau, John 
Burroughs, Muir, Jefferies, Hudson, 
and other sons of nature found—the 
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back. Could the magic carpet of Ara- 
bian tales afford us greater pleasure 
than a trip in the country with our 
jalopy? 


finest and most enduring fellowship 
on earth. 

And it is all within easy reach to- 
day. Our car will get us there and 


Now that you have underlined the direction words in the selection 
above, write these two headings on a piece of paper: 

Go-ahead Words Turn-about Words 
Copy each of the words you underlined under the appropriate heading. 
Then turn to the Answer Key on page 43 and check your work. This will 

indicate whether or not you are fully aware of direction words and their 
functions in reading. 

As a result of the study and practice you have had thus far, you should 
be ready to use word signals as a means of increasing both your speed 
and your comprehension. 

Here is a selection for timed practice. Read it as rapidly as you can. 
Jot down your starting and ending times in the appropriate blank spaces. 
Speed forward without restraint as long as the go-ahead signals flash out 
their message to you, but take heed when you see a turn-about word and 


adjust to anticipate a change. 


Starting Time: Hr._______ Min. 


SELECTION 2: How to Negotiate for a House® 


A great many houses are not ad- 
vertised by the owners, but are listed 
with brokers (realtors, agents). The 
broker’s commission is usually 5 per 
cent of the sale price; consequently, 
eliminating this fee by giving priority 
inspection to owner-advertised houses 
may be a justified first step. 

But don’t ignore broker-advertised 
houses. If the broker is a man of 
intelligence, tact, and integrity he can 
be well worth his fee. The problem 
is to find a good broker. The chances 
are best with those whose advertising 
copy is matter of fact and moderate 
in tone. If the agent turns out to be 
unpleasant, take a quick look at a 
couple of his listings and pass on. 


® Consumer Reports, October, 1952, pp. 468- 
471. 
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While you are sorting out the brok- 
ers you will be seeing houses and 
getting a preliminary idea of values. 
Also, in active neighborhoods, you are 
likely to meet a number of brokers 
who are at least possible. Moreover, 
you may be fortunate enough to find 
one who is both frank and expert 
in his judgment of houses—but it does 
not follow that he will be the one 
through whom you finally buy, for 
chance plays as great a part in realty 
transactions as merit and good inten- 
tions. 

‘If you have seen a property through 
a broker or by direct contact with the 
owner and you are later inadvertently 
taken to it by another broker, you 
should immediately so state, and not 
enter the house with the second 





broker. Otherwise, if you should later 
buy the house, you may find yourself 
involved in a lawsuit. 

Factors which sometimes play a part 
in bidding include the length of time 
the property has been on the market, 
and when the present owner ac- 
quired it. If he bought it and made 
improvements in the thirties or early 
forties he can sell relatively cheap and 
still make a whopping profit. On the 
other hand, the recent buyer, builder, 
or improver, having paid top prices, 
must get a top price in turn if he is 
not to lose money. A property which 
lingers on the market may sometimes 
be acquired advantageously by a buyer 
who comes along just when the owner 
decides he can’t get his price and must 
come down to a more reasonable level. 
It is advisable, nevertheless, to let the 
property rest a while longer and in- 
vestigate to check whether price was 
the only reason for its failure to move. 

In deciding how much you can 
afford to pay, one rule of thumb is 
that the total price should not exceed 
double your annual income. If fol- 
lowed rigorously in the present mar- 
ket, this guide simply means that few 
low-income families can own their 
homes. It is true enough, however, 
that you should be especially cautious 
in buying if your income is under, 
say, $5,000 a year, or if it is precarious 
for any reason. And if you have lived 
in apartments all your life, don’t be 
taken in by the monthly charges 
quoted in the developers’ ads as 
“covering everything, just like rent.” 
Although these charges do cover inter- 
est and amortization or mortgage, 
real-estate taxes, and insurance, there 
are also heat, electricity, maintenance 
and repairs, water taxes, special assess- 


ments, and other costs, which may 
come to another 40 per cent and like- 
wise must be paid for—just like rent. 
Furthermore, if your move is from 
the city to suburbs, there is the not- 
inconsiderable cost of commutation 
and the possibility that you will need 
another car. 

When you find a house in which 
you are really interested, an offhand 
estimate of market value is not good 
enough. You should appraise it your- 
self, if you can, or get it appraised. 

You can get a direct appraisal of 
the property’s value by hiring a pro- 
fessional appraiser but, unless he is 
both competent and disinterested, his 
findings may not be very helpful. Be 
especially careful in a small town, 
where bank officials and directors, 
realtors, assessors, and tax collectors, 
the probate judge, and realty-minded 
lawyers are all likely to be good 
friends. You go to the bank for an 
appraisal and the bank sends out or 
recommends a man. Neither the bank 
nor the appraiser will deliberately set 
out to rob you, of course, but the bank 
may prefer to see you buy the house 
for one of a number of reasons—the 
broker or the owner may be a friend 
or a director, the bank may want to 
make a loan, it may favor an active 
market on general principles, or it 
may have any of a dozen equally co- 
gent reasons. Appraisal being an art, 
not a science, there is a normal lati- 
tude of perhaps plus or minus 5 per 
cent. Therefore, if the appraiser is 
acting in the interest of the bank, 
the 5 per cent is apt to be minus; if 
he has reasons for wanting the house 
sold, it may be plus. The difference— 
say $2,000 on a $20,000 property— 
is no slight one. 
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When a property needs repairs or 
remodeling, some brokers transform 
themselves into architects or builders 
and glibly quote the cost of heating 
plants, plumbing, masonry, and 
“streamlined” kitchens. Such estimates 
are usually a fraction of actual cost. 
If you are seriously interested in a 
house that needs extensive remodel- 
ing or repairwork before it comes up 
to your standards, call in a builder or 
contractor and get a firm bid on the 
cost of the job. Do this before you 
make any bid; otherwise you may be 
unpleasantly shocked at how much 


more the house costs than what you 
thought you were paying for it. 

When the difference between bid 
and asked prices is small but both 
parties stand firm, the broker can 
sometimes save the deal by reducing 
his commission. Before resorting to 
this final and painful expedient he 
may enlarge on the possible conse- 
quences to him: loss of license, ex- 
pulsion from his trade association, os- 
tracism, etc. Despite his story these 
penalties are almost always imaginary: 
The broker’s colleagues will do the 
same thing when they have to. 


Min. Sec 
Min. 


1. Finishing time: Hr. 





2. Starting time: Hr. 


Subtract line 2 from line | to get reading time: Min Sec. 





or Seconds 
Now compute your reading rate: 


no. of words (1010) 


x 60: _W.P.M. 
no. of seconds 


Check Your Comprehension 


Select the correct answers and write the appropriate letters in the answer 

spaces at the right. 

1. The best reason for consulting a broker is (a) he has an expert 
knowledge of houses and property, (b) he can secure houses 
more cheaply, (c) many houses are for sale that are not adver- 
tised, (d) the legal aspect of the situation requires a broker. 

. In regard to broker advertisements, you are advised to accept 
(a) nothing of what is claimed, (b) everything except that 
which pertains to future improvements, (c) that which is moder- 
ate and matter of fact, (d) only that which you would like to 
believe. 

In negotiating for a house, you are advised (a) not to consult 
more than one broker, (b) to sort out your brokers as they 
show you houses, (c) to consult two reliable brokers as a general 








rule, (d) to make a visit to the house you may want to buy 
before consulting any broker at all. 

4. Not mentioned in the article as significant in the bidding is (a) 
the length of time the house has been on the market, (b) when 
the improvements weré made, (c) the financial status of the 
seller, (d) when the house was purchased by the present owner. 

5. The total price in relation to the buyer’s income should (a) 
be less than double his annual income, (b) not exceed double 
his annual income, (c) be approximately three times his annual 
income, (d) not necessarily be a major consideration. 

6. If the owner of a property that has been lingering on the market 
comes down to a lower price you are advised (a) to buy it at 
once before he changes his mind, (b) ask him to sell at a still 
lower price, (c) disregard the deal entirely, (d) let the matter 
rest while you investigate to find out if the price was the only 





reason the property hadn’t been sold previously. ‘olen 


7. Appraisals are likely to be best made by (a) professional 
appraisers who are both competent and thoroughly disinterested, 
(b) an appraiser, not necessarily professional, who is connected 
with the bank but who doesn’t know the broker, (c) profes- 
sional appraisers recommended by both the broker and the 


bank, (d) a friend who has bought a house. inant 


8. The writer claims that appraising is (a) a science, (b) an art, 
(c) an inexact science, (d) a combination of art and science. 

9. If repairs and remodeling are to be done, the best course to 
pursue is to (a) consult the owners about the cost, (b) have 
the real-estate man give you an estimate, (c) figure out your- 
self about how much it would cost, (d) call in a contractor to 
give a bid. 

10. The consequences that the broker tells you may befall him 
when he offers to reduce his commission in order to make a 
sale should cause you (a) not to accept his reduction, (b) to 
worry over the consequences to the broker, (c) to take his story 
of penalties lightly because they are almost always imaginary, 
(d) to give him a substantial tip. 


Check your answers with the Answer Key on page 43. Allow 
yourself a score of 10 for each correct answer. 


Rate: W.P.M.____Comprehension Score: 
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Vocabulary study 


The following sentences were taken from the selections you just read. 
Below each sentence you will find three words within parentheses. Under- 
line one of these three words that the author might have used in place 
of the italicized word in the sentence. Refer to a dictionary if necessary. 


1. Neither the bank nor the appraiser will deliberately set out to rob 
you, but the bank may prefer to see you buy the house for any of a dozen 
cogent reasons. 

(vexing, inadvertent, compelling) 


2. When you are inadvertently taken to a house already shown you by 
another broker, you should so state. 
(unintentionally, purposely, unfortunately ) 


3. The broker may say that he faces expulsion from his trade associa- 
tion, ostracism, and financial ruin. 
(rejuvenation, exclusion, conversion) 


4. Your broker will tell you he is subject to penalties but his colleagues 
will, under pressure, do the same thing. 
(competitors, associates, probationers ) 


5. It is true enough that you should be especially cautious in buying 
if your income is under, say, $5,000 a year, or if it is precarious for any 
reason. 

(inconsiderable, insecure, irreparable ) 


Check your answers with those given in the Answer Key on page 43. 
Allow yourself 20 points for each correct answer. 
Vocabulary Score: 


Follow-up practice proceed in the same manner, that 
more will be said in the same tenor, 
and that you may continue full 
speed ahead with no change in 
thought. On the other hand, when 
a turn-about word or phrase pops 
up, be prepared to change your 
course of thinking, but continue 
your speed. @ 


Continue forcing your speed in 
all the reading you do, both in your 
daily activities and during your spe- 
cific practice periods. In all this 
reading, be sure to note the sign- 
posts. Now that you are sensitive 
to the signpost words, let them 
mean something to you. When you 
encounter a go-ahead sign, be as- Part 4 of this course, ‘Shop Before 
sured that the course of thought will a ee a eee 


month, 
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Answer Keys 
Selection 1, page 37. 


Go-ahead Words Turn-about Words 
and therefore not 
and moreover rather 
and consequently not 
and and but 
and and but 
and and so even though 
and and not 
and and on the other hand 
and and not 
and and but 
and 


Selection 2, page 40:-1 c, 2c, 3b, 4¢,5 b, 6d, 7a, 8b, 9d, 10c¢ 
Vocabulary Test, page 42: 

1) compelling, 2) unintentionally, 3) exclusion, 

4) associates, 5) insecure. 


























4 


Ml 


“Letter for me, bill for you, letter for me, bill for you, letter for me . . . 
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DID YOU KNOW... 





Labor Force: By 1965, American industry will need 10 million 
more workers than in 1955, predicts Undersecretary of Labor 
James T. O’Connell. He estimates that 137 professional and tech- 
nical people will be needed in 1965 for every 100 employed in 
1955; for managers, officials, and proprietors, the ratio is 122 to 
100; for skilled craftsmen, also 122 to 100. On the other hand, the 
need for unskilled workers is expected to decrease to 97 per cent 
of the 1955 total. 


Absenteeism and Turnover: Women office workers are absent 
more often than men, but they hold jobs just as long, according 
to the Commerce and Industry Association of New York, Inc. A 
year-long survey of 69,367 employees from 172 representative 
firms shows that during the year ending March 31, 1957, 32.2 
per cent of the women and 19.1 per cent of the men stayed away 
from their jobs at least once a month. But 3 per cent of the 
men and 2.7 per cent of the women left their jobs during the year. 


The Too-Common Cold: Respiratory infections, of which the 
common cold is the chief offender, are responsible for more than 
50 per cent of all industrial absenteeism. The U. S. Public Health 
Service estimates that the cold takes an annual toll of 150 million 
workdays. It keeps the average worker home 212 days each year. 
All this costs industry about $2 billion in wages, plus another $3 
billion for production loss and medical expenses. 


Your Share of the Country’s Debt: The average American 
family owes a $16,000 portion of the gross public and private 
debt, says the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. The country’s total 
debt is almost $1 trillion, an increase of almost 100 per cent since 
1945. In 1955 alone, there was a $60 billion hike. Theoretically, 
each citizen now shares in the debt to the extent of more than 
$4,650. 


Take Five: Employee efficiency can be increased by a daily coffee 
break, says Dr. Edward H. Rynearson of the Mayo Clinic. He 
claims that the break can help to prevent the regular slowdown of 
people whose sugar count runs low during the working day. 








SM. Roundup of Recent Research Findings 





Rehabilitation Pays: The federal-state rehabilitation program, 
which restored a record total of 71,750 disabled people to useful 
work during the year ending June 30, saves taxpayers millions 
of dollars each year. Some 14,000 of the 1956 total had been 
dependent on public assistance at a cost of $11,400,000 annually. 
The total cost of their rehabilitation was only $11,110,000, says the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 


This Crowded World: The world’s population is increasing at the 
rate of 43 million a year. The Biddle Survey estimates that the 
present world total of 2.7 billion will double by the end of the 
century. The U.S.A., with an abundance of materials and products, 
contributes one tenth of the population growth; China, with many 
scarcities, accounts for one third. 


Heart Murmurs: If you’re overweight, you're increasing the risk 
of heart attack by about 50 per cent; if you have high blood pres- 
sure, the chances of your having a heart attack are about 70 per 
cent greater than the average. These warnings were issued after 
the first year of a long-term study of heart attacks among industrial 
workers, conducted by the American Medical Association. Other 
first-year findings: The incidence of attacks increases sharply with 
age, the number of attacks is greater during the summer, and the 
incidence is approximately the same in all job categories, 


Color Counts: When a leading steel manufacturer called in some 
painters to brighten up his factory, accidents went down and 
production went up. The results after three years, as reported by 
Commerce magazine: lost-time accidents reduced 30 per cent; 
absenteeism down from 5 per cent to 2 per cent; turnover reduced 
to .4 per cent from 4 per cent; and production up 10 per cent. 
Although the paint job wasn’t entirely responsible for the im- 
provement, management feels it played a very important part. 


Mortality Rates: Your new automobile will probably be headed 
for the scrap heap in 13 years. The average refrigerator will be 
junked after 12 years, and washers and irons are given a lifetime 
of only five years, according to recent research findings. 
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|ANAGEMENT | 


How good is 


your CREDIT ? 


By William Ruchti 


round.” 

“A pig bought on credit is for- 
ever grunting.” 

No matter which of these oppos- 
ing views you favor, the important 
thing to remember is that your per- 
sonal credit depends upon you. 


Ce MAKES the world go 
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And, chances are, your credit is 
better than you realize. Managers, 
in particular, may find that their 
credit is better than they expect, 
for their well-above-average jobs 
constitute an important credit fac- 
tor. 

In fact, all consumer credit is on 





he rise. Businessmen extend credit 
whenever possible because it in- 
creases their sales. Banks make 
consumer loans whenever possible, 
for it’s profitable business. No 
longer is a moral stigma associated 
with borrowing in its many forms. 
In fact, credit is considered so 
legitimate a part of the business 
picture in America today that con- 
sumer loans have risen to nearly 
$42 billion, an all-time high. 

And most of the consumer debt 
—in fact, nine tenths of it—has 
gone toward installment buying. 
Just after the war in 1948, only 19 
million families were buying on 
time, but by the end of last year, 
more than 35 million were. That’s 
a staggering increase of 85 per cent 
in the number of borrowers. (The 
figure would be even greater if 
mortgagees were included.) Sig- 
nificantly, more money is borrowed, 
too—an estimated average of $800 
per borrower compared to about 
$475 ten years ago. It’s little won- 
der that economists say one im- 
portant reason that the American 
market is the world’s most ex- 
pansive and dynamic  is—you 
guessed it—credit. 

Just who has credit? Well, just 
about everyone, even the little boy 
who swings a five-cent loan from 
his playmate. But anyone who has 
a job, or pays rent, or has a regu- 
lar checking account can qualify 
for commercial credit. For it is your 
record in all of those areas that is 
investigated, usually by profession- 
ally trained people, the first time 


you apply for credit. If you’re mar- 
ried, the credit standing of your 
spouse may also come up for con- 
sideration. All new applicants for 
credit, according to Rudolph M. 
Severa, general manager of the 
Credit Bureau of Greater New 
York, are looked upon as “normal 
risks.” The bureau checks their 
general background and earning 
capacity. If these are satisfactory 
and if they have no litigation for 
bad debts against them, they are 
usually approved by the bureau for 
credit. The final decision rests, of 
course, with the lender. 

But the question is not merely 
what you offer to businessmen ex- 
tending credit. The reverse is just 
as important: What do they, in 
turn, offer you? Since there are a 
variety of ways to buy on credit, 
it is important to know and com- 
pare what each method means to 
you. 

You can finance a purchase, in 
general, from one of two sources: 
the merchant who makes the sale 
or an outside lender. 

If you finance through the mer- 
chant, you can do so in at least 
four different ways: charge ac- 
count, budget plan, installment 
credit, or revolving credit. Here, 
in brief, is how each plan works: 


Charge accounts 


A straight charge account is the 
cheapest form of credit, for it 
doesn’t cost a cent above the price 
of what you buy. But charge ac- 
counts, usually considered con- 
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venience credit, are also the short- 
est-term credit arrangement; they 
generally fall due in 30 days. Yet 
they offer the convenience of pay- 
ing for many items with only one 
check, of providing an itemized 
record of your spending, of freeing 
you from the need to carry large 
amounts of cash, of allowing you 
to shop by phone. 

Nevertheless, it is only intelligent 
to use a charge account carefully. 
It’s a fact that department stores, in 
rating your credit for others, con- 
sider repayment within 30 days ex- 
cellent; between 30 and 60 days, 
good; up to 120 days, slow; and 
beyond that, unsatisfactory. So don’t 
try to use a charge account as a 
substitute installment plan. And 
don’t use it, either, as a means of 
spending next month’s pay in ad- 
vance. If you have trouble with 
your budget—or can’t resist the 
temptations of a well-stocked de- 
partment store—a charge account 
may not be for you. 


Budget accounts 


The second method, the budget 
account, is sometimes known also 
as an extended-payment plan, script 
plan, monthly installment plan, or 
merchandise certificate. In effect, a 
budget account allows you to buy 
now and ,take from three to six 
months to pay. This form of credit, 
when it takes you more than 90 
days to pay, usually involves an 
extra service charge. 

Advantages of the plan, espe- 
cially useful for $100-$200  pur- 
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chases like clothing or furniture, 
are that you don’t get hit by your 
bill all at once. It’s easier to pay a 
large sum when it’s spread over a 
period of months. And you can, 
with a budget plan, take advantage 
of sales (like after-Christmas clear- 
ances) even though you don’t have 
a lot of cash on hand. Paying is 
your own responsibility; most stores 
don’t send out monthly bills on 
budget accounts. 


Installment buying 


The third method is installment 
buying. It provides long-range credit 
and usually requires an initial down 
payment, plus something every 


month for a year, two years or, in 
some instances, even three years. 
Comparable to a long-term budget 
plan, installment buying neverthe- 


less has two primary differences: It 
involves signing a formal contract 
before the purchase is delivered, 
and it usually involves a higher in- 
terest rate. 

Advantages of installment buy- 
ing are numerous. You can purchase 
now what might take years to ac- 
quire otherwise. You can stretch 
payments over a comfortably long 
period of time. Because of your 
contract, you also receive the bene- 
fit of forced budgeting. 

Nevertheless, credit experts ad- 
vise, be careful not to contract a 
debt that may run longer than you 
can safely predict your earnings. 
And pay it off as quickly as pos- 
sible, for a loan’s cost is directly 
proportionate to the length of time 





it runs. Don’t let installments run 
so long that the advantage of the 
plan—having your new suite of 
bedroom furniture now instead of a 
year from now—wears off before 
the preduct is paid for. Further, 
don’t sign terms so long range that, 
if you resell the item before it’s 
paid for, you won’t get enough from 
the sale price to cover the remain- 
ing installments. 

In effect, that means not to let 
your new liability (what you owe) 
outweigh your new asset (what 
you receive). This is especially im- 
portant in a major purchase such 
as a new car. A very low down 
payment and extended terms may 
mean the buyer owes more on his 
car for, say, the first 15 months, 
than he could get if he sold it out- 
right. Such periods, called periods 
of exposure, are a risk to both 
lender and borrower. Exposure pe- 
riods can be kept to a minimum by 
making your down payment as 
large and your repayment period as 
short as you possibly can. 

It’s smart to use installment 
plans chiefly for emergencies, for 
long-lasting goods, for real necessi- 
ties, or for equipment that will pay 
for itself through other savings in 
the budget. In short, it’s wiser to 
use installment buying for a utility 
item like a refrigerator than for a 
short-term luxury like a vacation 
cruise. Also, make sure to know 
how much you're being charged for 
credit. It may prove cheaper to bor- 
row from a bank and pay for your 
refrigerator in cash. 


That means investigating and 
reading any contract before you 
sign it. An important point to re- 
member is that the small print in 
your installment contract may de- 
scribe the interest on a monthly 
basis, if interest is mentioned at all. 
Or, although a salesman may breez- 
ily say it’s “3 per cent,” when you 
figure it out, it may amount to a 
good deal more. Three per cent 
monthly could amount to 36 per 
cent annually or even more, de- 
pending on how the interest is fig- 
ured. 

Be alert also for so-called “bal- 
loon notes,” terms that permit in- 
stallments to pay off only a part of 
the total price. For example, the 
purchaser agrees to pay 10 install- 
ments, but the payments cover only, 
say, half the total cost. Then, after 
the tenth payment, the entire bal- 
ance falls due—whether or not you 
have funds to pay it. Another 
clause you should know about al- 
lows the merchant to repossess his 
merchandise after the buyer has 
missed only one payment. (lf 
you're trapped by that one, get an 
outside loan to meet that important 
payment.) The moral in both in- 
stances is simply this: Read your 
installment contract fully and be 
certain you understand every de- 
tail. 


Revolving credit 


Revolving credit is the fourth way 
to finance through a merchant. Un- 
der this plan, the store decides you’re 
good for a_ specific amount of 
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credit, say $200. Then, any time 
you want, you can charge purchases 
to the store, provided their total 
never exceeds $200. In exchange, 
you must pay off a_ specified 
amount each month. You are also 
charged interest, of course, usually 
about 12 per cent. Revolving credit 
automatically limits the amount of 
your debt, but it might also limit 
your serious shopping to the one 
store where you have credit, and 
thus prevent your taking advantage 
of special buys offered elsewhere. 

All the above plans are provided 
by merchants. But you can also fi- 
nance a purchase from _ outside 
sources like commercial banks, 


credit unions, sales finance corpora- 
tions, and consumer finance com- 
panies. You should also be aware 


of the existence of debt counselors 
and of extralegal (and definitely 
not recommended ) loan sharks. 


Bank loans 


Banks, while perhaps the most 
cautious in granting loans, are nev- 
ertheless probably the cheapest com- 
mercial source for outside assistance. 
They handle something like a third 
of all installment credit every year. 

Interest varies from state to 
state. The legal maximum a bank 
may charge ranges from 8 per 
cent annually in Oregon to 16 per 
cent in Indiana. The more money 
you borrow, the lower the interest 
rate, however. Rates vary, too, ac- 
cording to the collateral (security) 
you put up. A new-car loan, for 
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example, usually lists the car itself 
as collateral and therefore bears a 
lower rate than a character loan 
based only on the borrower’s repu- 
tation. 

Banks, like other lenders, figure 
interest by two principal methods. 
One is the simple percentage 
method, in which the percentage 
rate is applied, not on the original 
amount of the loan, but on the 
unpaid balance. If you borrow 
$120 and agree to repay it in 12 
installments at .5 per cent monthly, 
for example, your interest for the 
first month will be 60 cents. But 
the second month, your unpaid 
balance is $110, so your second- 
payment interest is 55 cents. Even 
though the yearly interest rate is 6 
per cent, you would actually pay 
only $3.90 interest. 

The other method is called the 
discount method. Under it, interest 
is discounted from your loan imme- 
diately. If you borrow $120 at 6 
per cent, for example, $7.20 is de- 
ducted and you actually receive only 
$112.80 in cash. (There’s also an 
“add-on” method, by which you’d 
receive your full $120, but the in- 
terest would be added on and 
you'd pay $127.20.) 

Discount interest is figured on 
the original loan amount through 
the entire contract time, rather than 
on the unpaid balance. Yet, since 
you pay off on a monthly basis, 
you're paying interest on money 
long after you have repaid it. There- 
fore the effective (true) interest is 





higher than the nominal (quoted) 
interest. The rule of thumb is as 
follows: If the loan is repaid in 
equal monthly installments over a 
year, the actual interest rate is 
roughly double the quoted discount 
rate. 

Here—as in any loan—don’t be 
afraid to ask your lender for a 
breakdown of figures. As the bor- 
rower, you have the right to know 
the dollar cost, the nominal inter- 
est, and the real interest rate of 
your loan. What counts is not the 
name, but what you have to pay. 

Some 34 states have passed laws 
intended to control bank interest 
rates and 14 have tried to place 
limitations on installment fees, too. 
But there still is wide variation in 
practice. While legislation is car- 
ried on the books in many parts of 
the South, for instance, it often jus. 
isn’t enforced. This means you 
should compare local interest rates 
before borrowing from anybody. 
You can check on legal controls 
either through the county seat or 
the state capital. 


Credit unions 

A second source for outside fi- 
nancing is the credit union. This is 
a nonprofit cooperative group or- 
ganized for the express purpose of 
pooling resources and lending the 
capital at low interest rates to mem- 
bers. They also provide a con- 
venient place to bank with a rela- 
tively high interest on savings. 
Credit unions are usually formed by 


groups with a common interest, such 
as church, national origin, or em- 
ployment. Rates for federal credit 
unions are fixed at no more than 1 
per cent per month on the unpaid 
balance. Since this is comparatively 
low, credit unions have become 
popular. There are close to 22,500 
of them in North America, with 
about 11 million members and 
assets of $3 billion. 

Like banks and other lenders, 
credit unions frequently use the dis- 
count method and, for larger loans, 
require a cosigner to endorse your 
note. Occasionally a member in, 
say, a large factory’s credit union 
knows he is going to move out of 
the state and will take out a loan 
before skipping town, leaving his 
cosigner to pay. A New York de- 
partment store recently dropped its 
credit union for employees because 
this had happened too many times. 
Nevertheless, credit unions have 
helped many workers by providing, 
through fellow employees, a safe 
method both to save money and to 
borrow it. 


Sales finance corporations 


Sales finance corporations, like 
the General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation, are a third source of 
outside money. They carried just 
under a third of all consumer in- 
stallment debts in 1956. Sometimes 
called installment-sales finance com- 
panies because their main objec- 
tive is to purchase—or handle— 
installment contracts for the re- 
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Computing True Interest Rates 


Financing plans differ, not only in size, and cents. In a loan, the financing cost is 
number, and time of installment pay- the total of all payments you make, 
ments, but also in the method and minus the amount of money you actu- 
amount of charge. Nevertheless, these ally receive from the lender. In an 
plans can be compared by finding out installment purchase, the financing cost is 
how much they cost you. The price you the total of all payments you make 
pay for credit can always be measured (including the down payment), minus the 


by the true annual rate of interest. cash price of the item. 
2. Then determine the amount paid in 


To find the true interest rate on the installments. This is the total of the 


accompanying chart, follow these direc- equal installment payments. (In figuring 
tions: this, do not include the down pay- 


1. Find the financ:ng cost in dollars ment, however. ) 





TABLE OF TRUE INTEREST RATES CORRESPONDING TO 
The figures in the body of this table are true 
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3. Last, figure the cost ratio. You find 
this by dividing the financing cost (step 
1) by the amount paid in installments 
(step 2). Round off this figure to the 
closest hundredth. 

4. Now you can find the true interest 
rate on the chart. Find the column with 
this cost ratio figure at the top. Read- 
ing down this column, opposite the 
number of payments to be made, you 
will find the true interest you are paying 
for the credit per installment period 
(week, month, or quarter). 

5. Convert this to the annual interest 
rate by multiplying the true interest per 
installment period (found in step 4) by 
the number of installment periods there 
are in a year—S2 for weekly install- 


ments, 12 for monthly installments, or 
4 for quarterly ones. 

Here’s an example: You want to bor- 
row $1,000 to be paid back in 18 monthly 
installments of $65. This adds up to 
$1,170. The financing cost (step 1) is 
$1,170 minus $1,000 or $170. The amount 
paid in installments (step 2) is, as you 
have already figured, $1,170. Now the 
cost ratio (step 3) is $170 divided by 
$1,170 or .145—rounded off, .15. Looking 
down the column headed by .15, you'll 
find, opposite the number of payments 
you make, 18, the true interest rate per 
month: 1.77 per cent. Multiply this by 12, 
the number of installments per year, and 
you arrive at the true annual interest you 
are being charged, 21.24 per cent. 





VARIOUS COST RATIOS AND NUMBERS OF 
interest rates in per cent, per installment period. 
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Courtesy of the Money Management Institute of Household Finance Corporation 





tailer, these corporations often have 
been founded by manufacturers (or 
a group of them) to make buying 
easier for potential customers. 

Interest varies with the organiza- 
tion, but sales finance corporations, 
in general, get higher rates than 
banks or credit unions. Neverthe- 
less, they are legitimate operations. 
And these corporations at least of- 
fer standardized rates, an impor- 
tant factor in some businesses like 
automobile sales where a few deal- 
ers, when they finance their own 
sales, will offer big price discounts, 
but use credit charges to make up 
“lost” profit. 


Consumer finance corporations 


In contrast to sales finance cor- 
porations, consumer finance corpo- 
rations, a fourth source of money, 


generally operate in the area of 
small loans. As a result, they some- 
times are also called small loan 
companies, personal finance com- 
panies, or licensed lenders. They 
usually charge higher interest rates 
than banks. In some of the same 
states where banks get a true an- 
nual interest of 12 per cent, for 
example, consumer finance com- 
panies may charge 42 per cent! 
Even so, they do a galloping busi- 
ness. 

The higher the maximum inter- 
est, the greater is the lender’s abil- 
ity to make smaller (and more :ex- 
pensive to carry) loans. Therefore, 
a consumer finance company is 
often more willing than a bank to 
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lend to small borrowers or even to 
borrowers who are not grade-A 
credit risks. A borrower who has 
good credit can generally get a 
loan from a bank, at a lower rate. 
Yet loans can sometimes be pro- 
cured more quickly from a sales 
finance company or a small loan 
company than from a bank, even by 
prime credit risks. 


Debt counselors 


Another credit device that has 
been in the news lately, especially 
in cities, is the debt counselor. These 
men (or companies) specialize in 
advising people up to their necks in 
debt, sometimes by lending a sum 
that will cover all the customer’s 
debts and make him liable to only 
one creditor, instead of 10 or 12. 
Like finance companies, debt coun- 
selors who lend the money borrow 
it themselves, so their fee must 
cover their own interest payments 
as well as provide a profit. Their 
nominal interest rate sounds fairly 
low—12 to 17 per cent—but this is 
only the beginning. Because they 
lend to people otherwise considered 
poor credit risks, they often charge 
extra fees. These may include any- 
thing from an initial advisory fee, 
a prepayment rate, a special carry- 
ing charge, or the like. Other debt 
counselors don’t usually lend 
money. Instead, they pool an indi- 
vidual’s debts and make arrange- 
ments with his creditors for their 
repayment, usually over an ex- 
tended period of time. 





Some debt counselors are legiti- 
mate, some are sharks. Social agen- 
cies, for example, often act as 
legitimate counselors when they ad- 
vise people on debts. And lawyers 
are usually permitted to help cli- 
ents straighten out debt problems. 
But some states have banned debt 
counselors outright. New York, for 
example, has barred professional 
“debt poolers” by law. 

Perhaps the greatest service of 
the legitimate debt counselor is that 
he untangles knotty debt problems. 
But, at best, he does only what the 
debtor can do for himself—rear- 
range bills and arrange new credit. 
And, in states where professional 


debt counseling is legal, the cus- 
tomer must pay not only all his 
debts in the end, but the coun- 
selor’s fee as well. 


... and loan sharks 


Finally, there is the loan shark, 
a private operator who, like the 
fish he’s named for, should be 
given the widest possible berth. Fre- 
quently a loan shark will get busi- 
ness through a so-called broker 
whose job is merely to mingle 
among workers and suggest, “I can 
get a loan for you cheap.” But the 
loan shark himself will often oper- 
ate “out of his hat” without any 
permanent office address and will 











“Why didn’t you tell me our credit was so good?” 





charge whatever fees traffic will 
bear. That’s another way of saying 
“plenty.” 


How much credit? 


After you’ve decided what form 
of credit you'll seek, installment 
plan, bank loan, or what have you, 
how much credit should you use? 
Just how far is it safe for you to 
go into debt? Professional econo- 
mists, according to Changing Times 
(The Kiplinger Magazine), have 
several standards: 

1. You shouldn’t owe more than 
about 20 per cent of your annual 
income. 

2. You shouldn’t owe more than 
you can pay off within 12 to 24 
months out of 10 per cent of your 
net income. 

3. You shouldn’t owe more than 
a third of your discretionary in- 
come (i.e., what’s left after you 
pay for your basic needs). 

There are similar rules for figur- 
ing in advance how much you can 
carry in installment payments at any 
one time. 

The first formula is that monthly 
installments should never amount 
to more than 20 or 25 per cent of 
your monthly take-home pay. It 
should be pointed out that this is 
considered the upper limit, not 
merely a comfortable carrying 
load. You’re asking for trouble, 
economists say, when you break 
this rule. 

The second formula on install- 
ment payments is that you ought 
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not owe more than one tenth of 
your monthly income to any one 
creditor. This formula not only pro- 
tects creditors by spreading the risk 
around, so to speak, but it also pro- 
tects you by allowing greater flexi- 
bility in credit transactions. 

Some economists take exception 
to this second rule, however, no- 
tably for financing a car. They say 
it’s safe enough to let car payments 
absorb 15 or even up to 30 per 
cent of your monthly income, be- 
cause instead of securing your debt 
by future earning power only, you 
backstop a car loan with the resale 
value of the car itself. 


Maintaining your credit 


Once you’ve obtained credit, it’s 
easy to maintain a healthy rating 


by repaying promptly and on sched- 
ule. In doing so, you write your 
own recommendation for future 
loans. But the buyer who’s either in 
trouble or in doubt about payments 
should be sure to talk it over with 
his creditor. He shouldn’t just stop 
the payments without explanation, 
for even if he challenges the con- 
tract for the best of reasons, any 
delinquency goes down against him 
on his credit record. : 

The next time you seek credit, 
your past record will be checked by 
a local credit bureau, a nonprofit 
office whose expenses are paid by 
its subscribing business members. 
There is a network of such bureaus 
in towns throughout the United 
States and Canada. When you 





move, your credit rating moves 
with you. 

There are some practical, if ob- 
vious, hints about maintaining high 
credit. One is to use only a part of 
your credit capacity; don’t push it 
to the maximum. Also, budget 
your credit so you're spending it 
wisely. Don’t let anyone talk you 


chandise. And arrange your financ- 
ing through equally reputable chan- 
nels for, like the goods you buy, 
credit costs you money. Finally, 
don’t lean too much on the people 
who extend you credit. Naturally, 
they'll want to make a sale if they 
can, so it’s up to you, the bor- 
rower, to be the boss. Professionals 


may evaluate your credit status, but 
only you can decide to take on the 
debt. For one thing is certain: Your 
credit ultimately depends on you. 


into a deal unless you feel it’s 
worth while. Next, get your mon- 
ey’s worth. Buy from _ reputable 
stores willing to back up their mer- 


Moonlighting—on the Rise 


MOONLIGHTING, the practice of holding two jobs at once, is on the 
rise. It’s an outgrowth of the short workweek and of automation, 
says the National Industrial Conference Board. 

For several million moonlighters the prime motivation is money. 
But aiding the practice is the five-day, 35- to 40-hour workweek, 
and increasing mechanization. Workers now have the leisure and 
vigor to hold two jobs. What’s more, today’s tight labor market 
offers many job opportunities with high pay and generous benefits. 

To find out how management feels about moonlighting, NICB 
questioned 25 representative companies. Five call it a “fairly seri- 
ous” problem; five say it’s a “minor headache”; and 15 describe 
its effects as “not serious.” 

Three firms estimate that 25 per cent of their production workers 
have second jobs. Two companies report 20 per cent, and two 
others 10 per cent. One firm says it has no moonlighters, but 
another estimates that half of its highly skilled workers have double 
employment. Among employees working a 40-hour week, moon- 
lighting was put at 8 per cent; for those working less than 40 hours 
the estimate rose to 14 per cent. 

Most companies object to double employment and some attempt 
to forbid it entirely, but they don’t always know when and where 
it exists. Some firms are inclined to tolerate or ignore the practice 
so long as it doesn’t get out of hand. Only a few are willing to 
hire men when it’s known that they are employed elsewhere. 

—Steel 





Say What You Mean 


HE CAPACITY for clear and effec- 
ied communication is one of the 
most valuable managerial talents. At 
De Paul University’s Institute of In- 
dustrial Psychology in Chicago, an un- 
usual course is helping many people 
to new understanding of the com- 
munication process. 

Conducted by Dr. William V. 
Haney, the course is a down-to-earth 
treatment of the theory of general 
semantics developed by the late Al- 
fred Korzybski, and refined by the 
late Irving J. Lee of Northwestern 
University. It concentrates on the ten 
word barriers that Dr. Haney has 
found most common and most costly 
to industry: 

1. Bypassing—the tendency to ig- 
nore the fact that the same words can 
mean different things to different 
people. 

A manager of a firm making TV 
sets ordered a slide film from a visual- 
aids firm, then decided to change one 
frame. 

“What I want,” he told the visual- 
aids technician over the phone, “is a 
picture of a stationary core with three 
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or four small dots circling around it. 
Do you get what I mean?” 

“Sure,” the technician replied. 

When the film was delivered, it 
contained a diagram representing the 
dots moving in independent circles, 
one in each corner of the frame. The 
manager had wanted the dots to move 
concentrically around the core. Be- 
cause 200 copies of the film had been 
made, the cost of correcting this mis- 
understanding was $1,250. 

A bypass can be avoided. If the 
technician had said “Do you want the 
core stationary in the middle of the 
frame with each dot chasing its tail 
in a corner?” the manager would have 
corrected him and saved $1,250. 

2. Allness—the tendency to think 
you have said all there is to say on a 
subject when you've really said only 
all you can think of at the moment. 

The president of a clock-making 
firm got an idea for a new model and 
called in the production manager. 

He described the new clock—its 
dimensions, the size and shape of the 
hands and numerals, and the materials 
and color of the case. But when the 








production manager delivered the 
model a few days later, the materials 
and the shading of the face, the way it 
fitted into the case, and a dozen other 
details were wrong. 

No verbal description can make it 
possible for a hearer or reader to 
reproduce an object exactly, because 
no description covers every detail. 
Mentally attach a label reading “etc.” 
to every description you read or hear. 

3. Guess proneness—the tendency 
to mistake guesses for facts. An inside 
order taker who had been promised 
the next opening in outside selling 
learned that one of the veteran sales- 
men in his company would soon re- 
tire. A few days later, he saw the sales 
manager, the veteran salesman, and 
a new job applicant in conference. 
When he heard the manager telling 
the new man to go along with the 
salesman on his rounds, the inside 
man stalked out and submitted his 
resignation by mail. 

There appeared to be some grounds 
for his resentment. The immediate 
situation pointed to his being by- 
passed for a new man. But his mis- 
take was in acting on this inference 
as if it were an established fact. What 
he didn’t know was that another sales- 
man would be leaving even sooner, 
and that he had been slated to receive 
this earlier transfer to an outside job. 
Although management was partly at 
fault for not telling him of these 
other plans, he himself could have 
avoided the trouble merely by asking 
a few questions. 

4. Hardening of the categories— 
the tendency to deal with facts, and 
especially with human _ beings, in 
terms of their similarities while for- 
getting their differences. 


We often think of people in terms 
of their membership in a certain 
group—bird watchers, account execu- 
tives, polo players, saxophonists—in- 
stead of according to their individual 
personalities and capacities. Remem- 
ber that no two objects are identical, 
and that every human being differs 
from every other human being. 

5. Either/or thinking—the _ tend- 
ency to think in terms of either black 
or white and to forget the shades of 
gray. 

An unusually vigorous and efficient 
worker named Smith was _ being 
groomed to take over an important 
department in his plant. Then he 
learned that he had diabetes. Exam- 
ination by a specialist showed that he 
had only a mild case, and that with 
reasonable care he could get along 
without any trouble. But when he re- 
turned to work, he asked that he be 
dropped from consideration for pro- 
motion. 

“Up to now,” he said, “I’ve never 
been really sick a day in my life. But 
Ill never be healthy again.” 

Smith destroyed his career because 
he thought of health as an absolute. 
He saw himself as formerly absolutely 
healthy and now absolutely unhealthy. 
He had completely omitted the pos- 
sibility of a middle ground. 

6. Blinderedness—the tendency to 
see one and only one way of doing a 
thing, just as a horse wearing blinders 
can look only straight ahead. 

The drying room at a tannery con- 
tained a fan built so that the air 
flowed across the stacks of hides, and 
passed out of the room through an 
opening in the opposite wall. When 
the plant manager wanted to reverse 
the flow of air, he had the fan rebuilt 
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into the former exhaust opening. The 
cost was approximately $3,000. 

But a fan can suck just as efficiently 
as it blows. Merely by reversing the 
direction of his fan or by altering the 
pitch of its blades, the plant manager 
could have saved nearly all the money 
he spent on the alteration. 

The way to avoid blinders is to 
keep in mind the possibility of alter- 
natives. When you see only one way 
of doing a thing, that’s the time to 
look hardest for another method. 

7. Thalamic reaction—the tend- 
ency to react too fast to certain situa- 
tions so that only the sub-brain (thal- 
amus) registers the stimuli and the 
upper brain (cortex),:where we do 
our thinking, never gets a chance to 
consider them. 

If you are driving a car, for in- 
stance, and another car shoots un- 
expectedly out of a side road, the 
thalamus can order you to slam on 
the brakes and turn the steering wheel 
quickly. This reaction, though appro- 
priate in an emergency, can often 
cause a serious accident when traffic is 
heavy. ; 

Unfortunately, everybody occasion- 
ally sees emergencies where they don’t 
exist; but if you are aware of the 
dangers of instinctive reactions you 
can guard against them. 

8. Misuse of small talk—the tend- 
ency to mistake attempts to be pleas- 
ant and friendly for attempts to con- 
vey information. 

At a party, an eager young salesman 
became friendly with another guest, 
a Mr. Williams. Later the salesman 
learned that Williams was vice-presi- 
dent of a company that was potenti- 
ally a big customer for his firm. 
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Next day the salesman informed 
his boss that he had cracked this com- 
pany, and received permission to con- 
centrate on it. He spent two weeks 
in preparation, then called on Wil- 
liams at his office. He was refused im- 
mediately. The company had been 
using the same supplier for many 
years and had no intention of chang- 
ing. 

Blending small talk with serious 
discussion blurs the necessary distinc- 
tion between them—social good will 
should not be confused wiih business 
commitments. 

9. Misuse of “is’—the tendency to 
use the word is instead of the phrase 
seems to be. 

A personnel interviewer and a fore- 
man got into a violent argument over 
an applicant for a job as punch-press 
operator. With the personnel man the 
applicant had been tongue-tied and 
had stumbled over answers to ques- 
tions. To the foreman he had demon- 
strated a good practical understanding 
of his work. 

“I’m afraid he’s pretty stupid,” was 
the personnel man’s verdict. 

“Why, no,” the foreman shot back. 
“He’s very bright.” 

Both expressed their judgments as 
solid facts. Many violent and fruitless 
arguments stem from this use of is. 
Statements such as “this picture is 
beautiful” or “the outlook is good” or 
“this steak is overcooked” are not 
statements about the picture, the out- 
look, or the steak, but about the 
speaker’s reaction to them. 

10. Misuse of “and’”—the tendency 
to forget the word’s complex implica- 
tions. 

Remember that “and” is used not 











only as a handy substitute for the plus 
sign but also in such phrases as “man 
and wife,” where it implies a highly 
complex relationship. When a man- 
ager is in charge of research and 
special projects, he is not just tackling 
two different tasks. An added respon- 


sibility doesn’t remain in a separate 
compartment. It interacts with all the 
other factors in the workload. 


* Robert Froman 
NATION’S BUSINESS 
Vol. 45, no. 5, p. 76:6 


The Safety Problems of Women at Work 


ee ARE MANY misconceptions 
about job safety standards for 
women, and the most persistent is 
that women are naturally frail. Ac- 
cording to the Census Bureau, there 
are now 1,381,000 more females than 
males in the United States; life ex- 
pectancy for women is 73 years; for 
men, 67. 

Although disease is largely respon- 
sible for the greater mortality rate of 
males, more men than women also 
die as a result of accidents. More men 
are killed by falling from ladders, fall- 
ing downstairs, drinking too much, and 
being hit by cars. 

Perhaps the main reasons fewer 
women are involved in job accidents 
are that many more men work and 
that few women are employed in dan- 
gerous occupations. A man and a 
woman working on the same job 
seem equally likely to be injured. 
But women, a growing fraction of the 
workforce, have begun to enter tough 
occupations once monopolized by 
men. 

Right now, many women are start- 
ing work for the first time, and new 
workers are, of course, unfamiliar with 
industrial hazards. More and more 


housewives are taking jobs after their 
children reach high school. Some of 
them may have worked before, but 
most have been at home for many 
years. These new women employees 
need safety orientation. 

The “frail sex” myth says that 
women tire more easily than men, 
and so are more liable to have acci- 
dents. But it all depends on what is 
being compared. Of course a woman 
may be more fatigued on the job 
than a man if she is taking care of 
her own housework, plus the job. 
And the average woman weighs only 
85 per cent as much as the average 
man and has only 60 per cent as 
much strength. For these reasons, she 
cannot reach as far and on the aver- 
age her grip is not as strong. 

Machines and job methods have 
usually been planned with men in 
mind. Adjustments can be made, 
however, to compensate for women’s 
lack of strength. M. H. Kronenberg, 
writing in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, suggests 
that, when women replace men, man- 
agement consider: 

(1) extensions of levers on ma- 
chines, tools, and equipment, to pro- 
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duce the same results with less effort; 

(2) use of  lighter-weight and 
longer wrenches; 

(3) suspensions and counter-bal- 
ancing of heavy hand tools where 
lighter tools cannot be substituted; 

(4) lowering work tables, or rais- 
ing the floor level, to fit the height 
of women operators; 

(5) readjustment of machine 
guards to fit women’s smaller hands; 

(6) placing material so that the 
number of body motions, and the 
need for lifting heavy objects and for 
long reaching, are reduced. 

When heavy objects must be lifted, 
careful job analysis is needed to find 
out whether or not the lifting in- 
volved is too much for the woman 
worker. It is hard to set a definite 
limit, since the strength of women 
varies greatly. The supervisor’s best 
approach is to set job standards for 
each woman in his department in con- 
sultation with the company physician, 
aided by the plant engineer and safety 
man. 

The myth about women and work 
injuries extends to occupational dis- 
eases. One is that women are more 
subject to dermatitis (skin inflamma- 
tion) than men. This is not true; 
susceptibility depends on the type of 
skin of each worker and the particu- 
lar irritant to which he or she is 
exposed. 

Many managers believe that women 
have less mechanical ability than men. 
Although most have less training in 
mechanical skills, that doesn’t mean 
that they lack the ability to learn these 
skills. On the other hand, it is also 
untrue that women have greater dex- 
terity than men and are therefore bet- 
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ter than men in detailed work. The 
National Safety Council reports an- 
other unfounded belief: that women 
are particularly good at monotonous 
work. 

A recent study of compensated ac- 
cidents in Illinois shows that for at 
least one out of four women injured, 
the accident was a fall. In many cases 
the worker’s heel caught. One out of 
every 14 of these accidents was really 
a slip or stumble in which a strain 
resulted from an effort to recover bal- 
ance, lost because of the condition 
of the working surface. The study 
indicates that many places of employ- 
ment need better housekeeping to fix 
slippery spots, defective flooring, and 
clutter. 

A government study of 4,000 in- 
juries to workers in shipyards is al- 
most the only one that shows a differ- 
ence between men and women in the 
same occupation working under the 
same conditions. The investigation be- 
gan early in World War II because 
of the high injury rates of inexperi- 
enced personnel. It was found that, 
on the average, the women’s injury 
rates were noticeably higher than 
men’s, but the differences seemed to 
depend on the nature of the work. In 
the electrical department, where oper- 
ations were routine and light, the 
number of injuries were about equal 
for women and for men. But in the 
heavy jobs—welding, ship assembly, 
etc.—where work in an awkward and 
strained position was required, women 
had more accidents than men. One 
possible reason is that the men had 
had more experience than the women 
in this type of labor. 


Despite physical differences be- 

















tween the sexes, the basic method of and inspection of the working place 
cutting on-the-job injuries for all by, and consultation with, safety ex- 
workers is the same—tasks that do perts. 

not strain physical capabilities beyond 

the danger point, a safe working en- 8 Py cto yress 
vironment and protected machinery, July, 1957 


Delegation: How Much is Too Much? 


A MANAGER can make the best use of his time only if he maintains 
the right span of control. Sometimes, however, managers over- 
delegate and spread themselves too thin without realizing it. Some 
of the symptoms that point to a poor span of control are as 
follows: 

1. When the manager doesn’t have enough time to accomplish 
the important responsibilities of his position. 

2. When deadlines are regularly missed, or important actions 
are not taken on time. 

3. When the superior is no longer able to differentiate sharply 
among his subordinates’ areas of responsibility. If he must pause 
to ask, “Which of my men should get this problem of work 
layout?” he has the wrong span. 

4. When one or two subordinates are overworked. In the presence 
of unexplained fatigue, for example, question the division of work. 
If necessary, consider creating a new position to relieve the load 
on a Critical position. 

5. When one or two subordinates seem to have little to do. 
In this case you may be able to combine jobs, reduce your number 
of subordinates, and thus reduce your span of control. 

6. When there is a communication failure in the chain of 
command. If your instructions are changed during transmission, 
examine your span of control as a contributing factor. Too narrow 
a span means too many separate levels of communication; this 
increases the possibility of errors in transmission. Too broad a span 
may produce the same type of faulty transmission—but horizontally, 
rather than vertically. 

—JameEs H. HEALEY in Management Methods 





NOTHING GREAT was ever achieved without enthusiasm. 


—RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
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A Budget for Saving Time 


ee RESEARCHERS, Robert Dob- 
bins and William Shepherd, have 
developed and pretested a new ap- 
proach to the problem of time sav- 
ing. Properly used, their “time is 
money” approach can help end the 
usual symptoms of being strapped for 
time: excessive hours, oversize back- 
log, and insufficient time for long- 
range job objectives. Basically, the 
idea involves a “budget” and cal- 
culated spending. 

To apply the plan, 
steps: 

1. Work out a weekly time “in- 
come.” The starting point is your 
own decision on how much time you 
want to spend on your job—30, 40, 
50 hours. Let your decision represent 
a balance between realistic job de- 
mands and your physical and psy- 
chological limitations. 

2. Distribute your time 
tures under basic categories: fixed, 
semiflexible, variable. 

Fixed—items in your workweek 
that come up regularly and cannot 
be cut down. Semiflexible—items that 
can be adjusted within limits. In 
making up a report, for example, you 
may decide to take two hours to do 
an adequate job, rather than spend- 
ing five hours on a report that is 
more detailed than the situation re- 
quires. Variable—entries you can con- 
trol completely. An idea for improv- 
ing a work procedure, for example, 
may be assigned just a few moments 
of on-the-job time and tabled for 
later action, or you may want to 
immerse yourself completely in in- 
vestigating its possibilities. 


follow five 


expendi- 
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3. Prune expenses. With your time 
expenditures broken down according 
to the fixed, semiflexible, and varia- 
ble categories,. you’re in a_ better 
position to take a minute-pinching 
view of each item. 

Apply questions like these to deter- 
mine where your spending has been 
unwise—either too liberal or too 
miserly: 

Is the time allotted in keeping with 
the importance of the item? Would 
a slight increase in time spent on an 
item yield a decided improvement in 
results? Could any item in the fixed 
category be shifted to the semiflexi- 
ble list? (Perhaps an old routine is 
keeping you to a pattern that is now 
outgrown.) Should an item now 
listed as semiflexible be reassigned 
to the fixed category—and be treated 
accordingly? (You may want to do 
this with an easily neglected activity 
—planning, for example.) Are there 
any items in the variable category 
that can be dropped? 

4. Plan an “ideal” time budget. 
The time budget described here is 
not a rigid schedule, but a flexible 
tool. The budget is not an hour-by- 
hour daily program. It is intended 
to be a means of getting a quick 
picture of how you're set at any 
point in the week, thus helping to 
build flexibility into the workday. 

As much as possible, spot your 
large time expenditures at points in 
the week where they do not conflict 
with one another. And fill out the 
day with a combination of fixed, 
semiflexible, and variable elements. 
The mixture makes possible a quick 














readjustment of time in case of un- 
expected demands. 

5. Use the time budget as a tool 
for adjusting to changing conditions. 
The value of the time budget, like 
that of a money budget, lies in its 
control function. 

Suppose a sudden “must” expendi- 
ture comes up: Your boss calls you 
into an unexpected meeting that runs 
for three hours. If you make the 
regular time expenditures on your 
daily calendar, you run into three 
hours of overtime. But consider some 
alternatives the time budget makes 
possible: 

* Cut down on_ variables? A 
glance at your time budget should 
show items in the variable category 
that you may, for this special oc- 
casion, trim down, transfer to an- 
other day, or eliminate altogether. 

* Apportion your time? A look at 
your budget may reveal the possibil- 
ity of working overtime in small 


doses. After adjusting the variables 
downward, for example, you may 
still find it necessary to put in one 
hour extra. But you can decide to 
spend that hour in one day, or split 
it into two half hours on different 
days. 

* Expand your delegation? There 
may be some duties not ordinarily 
delegated that, for this emergency, 
you can pass along to your sub- 
ordinates. 

There are some applications of 
time that just don’t pay off. For in- 
stance: straining to train an assistant 
who lacks the basic qualifications, or 
devoting time to an assignment better 
performed by someone else. The 
basic consideration in any investment 
of time is a simple one: will the 
dividends pay adequately for the 
amount of time invested? 

* Auren Uris 


DUN’S REVIEW AND MODERN INDUSTRY 
August, 1957, p. 53:3 


The Road to Relaxation 


OU CAN PROBABLY THINK of hun- 

dreds of good reasons why you 
can’t relax. The job is high-pressure 
and competitive—or you're worried 
about that next raise. Your children 
allow you no peace. You're too busy 
with the scramble for things. The 
world is headed for extinction. 

Tensions coming from the outside 
may be hard to face and harder to 
hurdle, but they are manageable if 
you meet them properly. It is the 
strong emotion brought into play by 
these outside tensions that makes the 


trouble. The responsibility for your 
own feelings is yours—and no amount 
of blaming the world, your job, and 
the influence of those around you, 
can take away your personal responsi- 
bility. 

The enemies of relaxation, then, 
are feelings within you that cause 
you to respond tensely to the inevit- 
able difficulties of life. Major among 
them are these: 

Nervous fear. Everyone knows fear. 
When danger comes, the body mo- 
bilizes itself. Organs work extra hard 
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to produce energy, and muscles con- 
strict to meet the emergency. That 
is all fine if the danger is real and 
present. You meet the peril, and grad- 
ually the body goes back to normal. 

The cycle isn’t completed, however, 
if the fears are imaginary or unrecog- 
nized by the conscious mind. You 
can’t fight a vague anxiety. The body 
keeps mobilized, waiting for the emer- 
gency that never comes, and it can’t 
stand this perpetual overwork. The 
unfortunate thing about these fears 
is the damage they do: Fear of death 
can hasten death, and fear of illness 
can cause illness. 

The main thing to remember is 
that fears are usually learned. Certain 
situations cause fear because your mind 
associates them with real or imagi- 
nary dangers. 

The job is to identify the thoughts 
and situations that cause fear and then 
begin the task of retraining your 
mind. What has been learned can 
be unlearned. 

Hostility. Legitimate anger should 
be expressed, but in a controlled man- 
ner. Hostility is perverted or sup- 
pressed anger, usually arising from 
some form of fear. 

Jealousy, for instance, often devel- 
ops from fear of losing out in compe- 
tition. There is always the chance of 
losing, and so the too-competitive per- 
son is usually afraid. And because he 
is afraid, he remains tense to carry on 
the fight. 

Many feelings of hostility are di- 
rected toward unreal threats, imagi- 
nary competitors, and phantom per- 
secutors. You must decide for yourself 
which are real and must be met with 
action, and which are imaginary and 
should be discarded. 

Frustration. Like everybody else, 
you will be thwarted in many of the 
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things you want and think you need. 
Doors will slam in your face, and 
some goals will become dead ends. 
Frustration is inevitable on many oc- 
casions, but it need not be harmful. 

The basic trouble comes when you 
feel you absolutely must attain the 
unattainable or the unsuitable. Con- 
structive wishes are based on sensible 
planning, but superficial goals—such 
as the exaggerated desire for mate- 
rial possessions or for fame or per- 
fection—are merely substitutes for the 
real thing. 

Measure your goals against your 
real needs. According to the mental- 
health experts, there are only four 
basic emotional needs—love, self-reli- 
ance, self-respect, and an interest in 
life. All the things you strive for are 
important only when they help to 
satisfy these basic needs. If your 
goals don’t contribute to a_ useful, 
peaceful, and rewarding life, the re- 
sult may be frustration. 

Guilt. Behind this emotion is your 
sense of responsibility toward yourself 
and others. The world would be 
worse than it is if people did not 
have consciences, yet consciences can 
be mistaken. You may be completely 
blameless and still torture yourself 
with guilt feelings. Consciences can 
set wrong ideals, too, and be so rigid 
in their demands that they make you 
blame yourself when your standards 
are too high or inappropriate. 

The key to reducing tension-pro- 
ducing emotions is self-analysis. It 
isn’t an easy job, but here are some 
guidelines: Pinpoint your fears. When 
you can, avoid frightening situations 
and thoughts. If, for instance, you 
fear illness and the dependency it 
might bring, get a physical checkup 
regularly and take out more medical 
insurance. 








Find the real reasons for your 
feelings of hostility. Express anger 
through muscular exercise (even if 
it’s only running furiously for an hour) 
but not through shouting at your 
fellow workers or your wife. Yelling 
usually just causes more tension. 
When situations offend you, try to 
change them. But be reasonable. 

Remember your basic needs; all 
your goals should help to satisfy 
them. Re-evaluate your goals and 
throw out the phony ones. 

Set reasonable standards for your- 
self, and keep them flexible. No hu- 
man being is perfect, and no human 
being can live with a conscience that 
expects him to be. 


Try to delay your outward re- 
sponses until you have had time to 
understand the trigger action. A few 
seconds can often avert a harmful 
outburst that will do nothing to re- 
lieve tension. 

Don’t deny your own emotions; do 
look for the pattern in the past that 
causes you to respond to certain situa- 
tions with fear, anger, self-blame, or 
frustration. Even if you can’t remem- 
ber the way it all began, you can per- 
haps see where your thinking went 
out of control. And then you can 
begin to control it. 


* CHANGING TIMES 
(The Kiplinger Magazine) 
August, 1957, p. 29:3 


Making a Speech? Don’t Lose Your Audience 


M*” MANAGERS REGARD good 
audience contact as the gift of 
the natural speaker. Or they think of 
it as the end product of a lifetime on 
Broadway. 

But audience contact is just as im- 
portant to the man talking before an 
industrial meeting as to the man 
standing before the footlights. And 
anyone can learn to establish it. 

Basically, getting across to your au- 
dience stems from two things: having 
something worth while to say, and say- 
ing it well. 

When you have something impor- 
tant to talk about, you are animated 
and sincere. You want your listeners 
to know about your subject. You are 
positive and vigorous, and they re- 
spond. 

But don’t stop here. Take a few 
tips from the pros: 

1. Be enthusiastic. Enthusiasm be- 
gins with good preparation. Know 


your story so well that you can start in 
the middle and do a good job. It may 
help to practice in the room where 
you will speak. Don’t mutter to your- 
self; speak out loud. And try out any 
props or visual aids you plan to use. 

When you speak before the audi- 
ence, stand up straight, get away from 
the podium, and open your talk with 
a smile. Artificial? Maybe, but listen- 
ers prefer a smile to a scowl. And 
speak a little louder than usual—it 
helps bring you out of your shell. 
Varying the pace of your talk also 
aids good contact. Present unimpor- 
tant information rapidly and really 
hit the main points. 

2. Talk with people—not at them. 
Whether you are talking to two peo- 
ple or to two hundred, you are merely 
trying to communicate your ideas. 
There is no need to be noisy. Shout- 
ing merely antagonizes the audience. 

You may find it helpful to pick out 
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someone in the audience and talk to 
him for a moment or two. Then pick 
out someone else in another part of 
the room. Perhaps his expression, or 
his position in his seat, indicates spe- 
cial interest in what you say. Audience 
response, of course, is always stimu- 
lating. That’s why many TV enter- 
tainers insist on having a live audi- 
ence. 

But don’t look first to the left and 
then to the right with monotonous 
regularity, “spraying” your audience 
with a flow of words like a man wa- 
tering his lawn with a hose. 

Above all, be aware of the recep- 
tion you are getting. Some speakers 
go on and on, completely oblivious 
of the audience’s boredom. If your 
listeners seem restless, pep up your 
talk, put more emphasis on the im- 
portant points. Talk louder if you 
think you’re not being heard. 

3. Demonstrate each point with an 
example. Make each example a “case 
history,” proving your point. Be spe- 
cific. Name people, places, dates. Like 
a newspaper reporter, tell who, what, 
where, why, when, and how. No news- 
paper would print a headline like this: 
PHYSICIAN SOLVES LONG-STANDING DIF- 
FICULTY. We demand facts: DOCTOR 
JONES PROVES DELAYED-ACTION PILLS 
WILL CURE HAY FEVER. Your listen- 
ers deserve the same kind of specific 
information. 

4. Use visual aids intelligently. If 
your aid has lettering on it, such as 
the headline on a chart, your spoken 
words should match the words on the 
chart as they are revealed. It is an- 
noying to have a speaker say, for ex- 
ample, “In 1950 the average kilowatt- 
hour consumption was 2,000 per 
month,” while the chart reads: 2,000 
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kilowatt hours each month—average 
consumption in 1950. 

Above all, make charts or slides big 

and simple—for the man in the last 
row. 
5. Use natural gestures. Never de- 
cide in advance to make a particular 
gesture at a particular time. There is 
nothing more certain to destroy audi- 
ence contact than carefully rehearsed 
gestures. 

Don’t distract the audience from 
what you say by what you do. Con- 
stantly removing glasses and then 
putting them back on, pulling lapels, 
jangling coins, scratching your neck, 
and many similar actions distract lis- 
teners and destroy contact. 

If you stand up straight and appear 


. at ease, your audience will feel at 


ease, too. Be free to move about a bit, 
but don’t be a “pacer.” If you feel like 
putting one hand in your pocket, do 
sO. 

6. Don’t memorize your talk word 
for word. Your listeners want ideas, 
not demonstrations of memory. And 
if you’re busy trying to recall what 
word starts page three, you'll lose 
your ideas and so will your audience. 
Furthermore, if you forget one word 
you may forget your talk—and your 
audience may go to sleep while you 
try to find your place. 

Instead of memorizing your talk, 
try this: First, write it out, keeping 
firmly in mind the two or three main 
points you want the audience to take 
away. This clarifies your thinking and 
helps establish generally what you 
wish to say. Then, put the written 
talk aside and tell your story out 
loud to an imagined audience. The 
first time through it may be rough 
and you'll probably have to refer to 








the paper now and then. But by the 
third or fourth time, you should be 
on your own, “talking” your talk in- 
stead of reciting it. 

You can easily alter your comments 
at the last minute to remark on previ- 
ous talks or unusual situations. Most 


of repeating a group of words com- 
mitted to memory, you'll be speaking 
pretty much as you do in conversation. 
Your real self will shine through— 
and you'll build good audience con- 
tact. 


* Bruce H. Burnham 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


important, you'll be yourself. Instead 
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Which Typewriter? 


WHEN IT COMES to purchasing typewriters, the office manager may 
have to decide between electric and manual machines. Here are a 
few pros and cons that should be considered: 


1. The appearance of work done on an electric typewriter is 
undoubtedly superior to that of the manual, but this quality may 
not be required in all cases. 

2. The electric machine is unexcelled for preparing stencils and 
master copies. Here again, the job may not require heavy multi- 
copy work. 

3. Electric machines reduce the operator’s fatigue. Since these 
machines are noisy, however, the fatigue element may be trans- 
ferred to people working nearby. 

4. There is some advertising value in the prestige that comes 
with owning and operating an electric machine. 

On the disadvantage side, the price of electric machines averages 
$420, as opposed to about $210 for manual typewriters. In addi- 
tion, there is greater possibility of mechanical trouble with electric 
machines; and more service calls may be required. 

The expense of setting up or relocating a typing station is 
greater with an electric machine. The need to provide an electric 
outlet reduces flexibility, and dangerous situations occasionally 
result from the use of extension cords. 

The manager considering these pros and cons may find the policy 
of the Carrier Corporation helpful. Carrier suggests using electric 
machines when the typing station meets one or more of these 
requirements for at least five hours a day: (1) prepares cor- 
respondence requiring a high degree of uniformity; (2) types 
material for which numerous copies (eight or more) are consist- 
ently required; (3) prepares master copies for duplicating ma- 
chines, particularly when special type faces are required. 

—JOHN C. CARROLL in Office Executive 
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The Supervisory Bookshelt 


Book Notes 


(Please order books directly from publishers) 


MODERN VOCATIONAL TRENDS HANDBOOK, 1957-1957. By 
J. L. Glanvelle, Assistant Director, Modern Vocational Trends Bu- 
reau. World Trade Academy Press, Inc., New York, 1957. 324 pages. 
$9.50. The fourth edition of this book offers some interesting informa- 
tion on occupational trends, with a special chapter devoted to the 
business-management field. The book is divided into three sections: 
Part I lists the 25 professions currently most in need of personnel; 
Part II classifies more than 600 jobs according to occupational apti- 
tudes; and Part III supplies further guidance and occupational data. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION FOR COUNSELORS: An An- 
notated Bibliography. U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
D. C., 1956. 16 pages. $.15. Brief descriptions of government 
pamphlets and books on -occupational and industrial topics, includ- 
ing regional surveys of industry and employment, publications on 
specific jobs and types of organizations, and manpower studies and 
reports. 


ABSENCE FROM WORK DUE TO NON-OCCUPATIONAL ILL- 
NESS AND INJURY. Committee on Medical Care for Industrial 
Workers, American Medical Association, Chicago, IIl., 1956. 46 
pages. Gratis. Selections from the proceedings of the session on 
work absence of the 16th Annual Congress on Industrial Health, con- 
taining the statements of 22 representatives of the medical profession, 
management, and labor. Emphasis is placed on cooperation to pre- 
vent unnecessary absences. 





COMMUNICATION: HANDLING IDEAS EFFECTIVELY. By Roy 
Ivan Johnson, Marie Schalekamp, and Lloyd A. Garrison. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1956. 361 pages. $4.50. 
Although this book is intended primarily for college freshmen, it 
contains much useful information for anyone interested in the clearer 
communication of ideas. The text attempts to integrate the basic 
skills of reading, speaking, listening, and observing. A helpful ap- 
pendix reviews rules and examples of spelling, capitalization, punctua- 
tion, sentence structure, and grammar. 


HOW TO TELL WHAT YOU KNOW. By Arthur Secord. The 
American Press, New York, 1956. 72 pages. $2.50. An elementary. 
simply written guide to the communication of ideas, designed espe- 
cially for the foreman or industrial supervisor. The author stresses 
“speaking the other fellow’s language,” confining a speech to one 
basic topic, using examples, and concentrating on tact and praise. 


HOW TO WRITE BETTER BUSINESS LETTERS. By Earle A. 
Buckley. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1957. 280 
pages. $4.00. A step-by-step explanation of the principles involved 
in letter writing, with emphasis on sales letters and other corre- 
spondence of a promotional nature. 


WHY AND HOW TO PREPARE AN EFFECTIVE JOB RESUME. 
By Juvenal L. Angel. World Trade Academy Press, Inc., New York, 
1956. 97 pages. $6.00. An aid to job seekers and occupational 
counselors, with brief descriptions of career goals in certain specialized 
fields. Included are the author’s ideas on what constitutes a good 
résumé and an effective letter of application. There are also chapters 
on the job seeker’s personal inventory; the possibilities for employ- 
ment in various specific fields; and a list of the leading national 
employers in each of these. 


OVER MY SHOULDER: A REMINISCENCE. By Clarence B. 
Randall. Little, Brown and Company, Boston, Mass., 1956. 248 
pages. $3.50. A volume of personal recollections by the retired presi- 
dent of Inland Steel, recounting his army experiences (he talked 
himself into enlisting when he made a patriotic speech at a Rotary 
meeting), his early problems as a young lawyer and a mine man- 
ager, and his later service in Europe as the iron and steel consultant 
for the Marshall Plan. Mr. Randall writes simply and well, and his 
optimism and faith in private enterprise are infectious. 





INVESTING FOR RETIREMENT. By the J. K. Lasser Tax Insti- 
tute and Sam Shulsky. Business Reports, Inc., Larchmont, N. Y., 
1957. 122 pages. $3.00. This clearly written guide to planning for 
retirement contains appropriate information for men and women in 
almost any age or income group. Various procedures outlining safe 
investments in stocks, insurance and annuities, and home ownership, 
are described in a simple, straightforward manner. Chapters on 
Social Security, pension plans, and taxes help to round out the 
picture. 


THE PRACTICE OF UNIONISM. By Jack Barbash. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1956. 465 pages. $5.00. An illuminating study 
of the union movement from 1933 on, with emphasis on the period 
following the enactment of the Taft-Hartley law in 1947. Although 
this book reflects the views of the unions themselves, the author at- 
tempts throughout to be objective, and he doesn’t skirt such present- 
day problems as racketeering and Communist penetration. 


WHAT SOCIAL SECURITY MEANS TO WOMEN. By Miriam 
Keeler, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C., 1957. 26 
pages. Gratis. A clear, brief guide to the Social Security benefits 
available to women, including chapters on recent amendments, valu- 
able to supervisors, workers, and employers alike. 


RISKS WE FACE. By Laurence J. Ackerman and Ralph W. Bugli. 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, New York, 1956. 150 pages. 
Gratis. A completely revised edition of this nontechnical introduc- 
tion to property insurance. 
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SPECIAL NEW BINDERS for SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT 
to keep your copies of the “basic management tool” in permanent 


form... 


e each binder holds a full year’s 


issues 


e sturdy russet-color 


leatherette 


e embossed and imprinted in 


gold 


e special grip-tooth arrangement 


holds copies firmly in place 


e binders open flat, insuring full 


readability 


price: $2.50 each 


Binders similar to that described above are also available for PERSONNEL 
Magazine, THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW, MANAGEMENT NEWS, and con- 


ference publications in all divisions at $2.50 each. 


Order from DEPARTMENT SJ, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 1515 Broadway, Times 
Square, New York 36, N. Y. 
AMA will pay normal postage and handling charges on all orders accompanied by check or money order. Orders 


under $5.00 should be accompanied by remittance. Orders of $5.00 or more, unless accompanied by remittance, 
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